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EPIGRAM FROM THE CREEK OF MELEACER. 


SuRILi-singing gnats, audacious intruders, greedily drinking 
Draughts of the blood of mankind, two-winged monsters of night, 
Zenophilé, I beseech you allow fora moment to slumber, 
Sweetly reposing ;—behold here are my limbs for your feast. 
Why dol thus accost them in vain? These monsters, unheeding, 
Cleave to that delicate skiu, taking delight in its warmth. 
Nay, then, I solemnly warn you, desist at once from your boldness, 
Or you will know what force jealousy gives to my hand. 





STEPHEN HELLER, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Tue digression for which we have asked indulgence will 
shortly come to an end. We have now arrived at the epoch 
immediately preceding our own, an epoch impossible to desig- 
nate by the name of any individual composer for the piano- 
forte, unless it be that of Beethoven, who, as he followed no 
one, has bad no follower. 

That the pianoforte works of Beethoven ‘form a complete 
school, an entire class, of themselves, has often been urged, 
but cannot be too often repeated. We have said that he 
brought to the sonata a boundless invention, a peculiar 
manner, an original genius, which, while multiplying its 
capabilities, endowed it with renewed youth and freshness, 
In number, excellence, and variety, the pianoforte sonatas of 
Beethoven alone excel the entire contributions to the instru- 
ment of any other composer. In this assumption we do not 
take into consideration his three most important concertos, 
which for grandeur of outline, beauty and fertility of thought, 
elaboration of detail, and masterly orchestral treatment, have 
every right to be ranked with the nine immortal symphonies ; 
nor the smaller concertos; nor the trios for piano, violin, and 
violoncellos, another gorgeous family (although these are 
strictly in the sonata-form); nor the rest of his compositions 
for piano in concert with other instruments ; ror, to conclude, 
the many charming bagatelles, the offspring of less thoughtful 
and less serious moments. The solo sonatas, and those for 
pianoforte and violin, are quite enough for our present pur- 
pose. These, as we have hinted, place Beethoven at the head 
of all composers for the pianoforte, as his symphonies raise 
him to the highest rank of orchestral writers, while his 
quartets, trios, &c. show him to be without a superior, if 
indeed he can he said to have an equal, in the chamber-style. 
No composer has more triumphantly shown than Beethoven 
how much more interesting and compiete, in the hands of a 
true genius and a master, is the sonata-form, invented by 
Haydn (to the glory of the ‘‘ Father of Instrumental Music” 
be it reiterated), than any other that has been devised 
since music became an art. We have already said that 
to follow in the footsteps of Beethoven, whose sun, just 
set, still bathed the world in its light, was impossible for 
any one less gifted than himself; and it is thus we may 
satisfactorily account for the otherwise singular fact, that 


Mendelssohn, his legitimate successor, upon whose shoulders 
his mantle fell, his equal in genius, perhaps his superior in 
musical acquirement,* refrained, with the modesty which 
always and so eminently characterised him, from that in which 
he alone could have engaged with the certainty of success. 
While in his symphonies and chamber-compositions Men- 
delssohn showed his perfect knowledge of, and his entire 
allegiance to, the Haydn form, in his works for pianoforte 
solus he only once, and that in early youth, attempted a sonata 
strictly so called.t To all who feel an interest in the 
history of Mendelssohn’s remarkable talent (we trust to every 
musician and to every lover of music) we recommend this 
curious example of precocious genius. It contains the four 
movements, largely sketched, overflows with beautiful thoughts, 
and but for an occasional exuberance, only observable in the 
last movement, might pass for the work of a thoroughly 
accomplished master. The slow movement, with its recitative 
parlante, shows how the boy-musician was deeply immersed, 
at the time, in the study of the works of John Sebastian Bach 
and his family, whose fantasias present so many instances of 
that peculiar style. Few works of Mendelssohn possess a 
more absorbing interest than this sonata for those who love to 
examine and comment upon the progressive manifestations of 
geniys, from its early demonstration to its complete develop- 
ment, 
(Zo be continued.) 





HALEVY’S VAL D’ANDORRE. 


Some notice of the Val d’Andorre and its composer, in 
addition to the article of our reporter, J. pe C., may not be 
unacceptable at the present moment. 

Both the music and the composer of the Val d’Andorre are 
new to this country. When Mr. Bunn brought out La Juive 
(the Jewess), at Drury Lane Theatre, he satisfied himself with 
the drama and spectacle, dispensing with the music. At 
the Strand Theatre, not long ago, Le Val d’ Andorre met with the 
same fate; a translation of the drama was submitted without 
one note of the music. Why M. Halévy should have been 
disdained, while the librettos to which his music is attached 
have been found attractive, we are unable to say. The cone 
sideration he has {long enjoyed in France and Germany war- 
ranted other treatment from a country whose musical theatres, 
for the last twenty years, have chiefly depended on adaptations 
of foreign operas, But, for some unfathomable reason, M. 
Halévy’s music has never been favourably regarded by the 
managers of our national operas, who avoid him with studious 





* The most learned of all musicians were Handel, Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn, as is fully shown in their works, where contrapuntal facility is 
exemplified with more invariable clearness, and more happily made sub- 
servient to passion and imagination than in those of any other masters. 


+ The sonata in E major, in which Méndelssohn’s peculiatly original 





manner may be seen as, it were, growing into maturity. 
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pertinacity, although composers of less repute are essayed 
without hesitation. Even Flotow has had a couple of trials, 
and the only wonder is that Verdi has hitherto been spared 
our patient and enduring ears. Such disparagement of the 
author of La Juive is unaccountable. Happily Mr. Mitchell 
has at length stepped forward as his champion, and the 
fashionable habitués of the French plays are now able to tell 
their friends what they think of Halévy, whose many admirers 
abroad will doubtless read with pleasure that the Val d’ Andorre 
was quite successful, 

It is known to those who interest themselves in music and 
its progress, that Halévy was the favourite pupil of Cherubini. 
That Cherubini’s preference, however, was rather the offspring 
of personal attachment than of admiration for the talent of bis 
pupil, may be possibly surmised from an anecdote, apropos of 
the first representation of La Juive, at the Academie Royale, 
when Cherubini was present. The opera was proceeding 
‘triumphantly, and the young composer, intoxicated with 
success, the public plaudits ringing in his ears, only wanted 
one thing to make his happiness complete—a word of approval 
from his testy and not-easily-satisfied master. At the end of 
the third act, Halévy proceeded to the box where Cherubini 
sat,—moody and taciturn, as usual. Impatient at this unpro- 
pitious silence, Halévy suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ The public seem 
much pleased with my opera, mattre—but you say nothing ?” 
~-* Que veux tu que je dise,” quickly responded Cherubini— 
“vu que jen’ai rien entendu?” (‘* What would you have me 
say ?—TI have heard nothing.”) We give the anecdote as we 
have heard it, not vouching tor its authenticity. Cherubini’s 
subsequent choice of Halévy to write the musical examples for 
the well-known Treatise on Counterpoint would seem to augur 
against the likelihood of its truth; but, on the other hand, the 
unsatisfactory way in which Halévy has accomplished the task 
bequeathed him by the deceased composer—the examples in 
many instances breaking the rules the ipviolability of which 
they are intended to illustrate, tends to the opposite conviction, 
But Halévy’s skill, (or the want of it,) in counterpoint has had 
very little influence on his success as an operatic composer. 
At one time a knowledge of that abstruse and difficult science 
was deemed indispensable, and a musician who could not write a 
correct fugue would then as little have thought of attempting an 
Qpera as a sane man,.to day, of asking a political opinion 
from D’Israeli or Cobden. 

The most noted works of Halévy are La Juive, Guido et 
Ginecra, La Reine de Chypre, and Charles V1., grand serious 
four act operas, produced at the Academie Royale; L’Eclair, 
Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Le Val d’ Andorre, and La Fée 
eux Roses, semi-serious operas, in three acts, composed for 
the Opera Comique. Of the larger establishment, since 
Rossini writes no more, Meyerbeer brings out his works 
at such long intervals, and Auber* restricts himself to the 
Opera Comique, Halévy may be said, with truth, to have been 
the chief support for some years past. His grand operas have 
been all more or less successful. The interesting dramas, 
the gorgeous and interminable spectacles, to which his music 
has been allied, are precisely what Meyerbeer taught the 
Parisians to love, and what, since Robert le Diable, the 
directors of the Academie have found indispensable to attract 
the public. Moreover, Halévy has been lucky in his singers. 
He had Duprez in his strength, Levasseur when he knew no 
rival, Cinti Damoreau, and Dorus Gras, in their vigour, and poor 





a geen ae Broguction Bs im Academie was the Lac des Feés, a 
jet opera. e forthco ‘ant Prodigue, however, will add 
another to the list, sina , ; 


= — 
Faleon before she had lost her voice; without counting others 
whose names will readily suggest themselves to any one to 
whom the history of modern French opera is familiar. Halévy’s 
success at the Opera Comique, however, has been still more 
decided than at the Academie Royale, where La Juive alone 
can be said to have really triumphed. This is remarkable, 
inasmuch as that his music is altogether destitute of that 
sparkling lightness, the great charm of composers who have 
previously won laurels at the delightful theatre of the Place 
Feydeau. L’Eclair, his first and best comic opera, though 
produced many years ago, is still performed, while Les 
Mousquetaires, and Le Val d@Andorre, have reached their 
hundredth representation, each occasion having been celebrated 
by a grand banquet, given conjointly by the composer and the 
author (M. St. Georges). Halévy’s last opera, La Fée aux 
Roses, for which Scribe supplied the libretto, appears to have 
a chance of attaining similar distinction; it has already 
passed its fiftieth representation, and continues to draw full 
audiences to the Opera Comique. Halévy has every right to. 
consider himself favoured by fortune, and it cannot be said of 
him, as it has been too often and too truly said of others, 
more gifted than he, that “‘ No man is a prophet in his own 
country.” 

Le Val d’ Andorre enjoys the advantage of one of the most 
interesting and well conducted plots of M. St. Georges, and to 
this must be attributed, in a great degree, its success with the 
French public, who can much easier put up with feeble music 
than a bad book. None can be uninterested in the adven- 


‘tures of Rose de Mai, and few but must feel pleasantly moved 





by the humour of the Capitaine Lejoyeux. The scene of the 
story is the valley of Andorre, a small republic, which from its 
inconvenient position in the Pyrenees, is compelled to pay 
subsidies both to Spain and France—to the former a sum of 
money, to the latter a military force of fifteen young men, 
who are drawn by lot from among the bachelors of the district. 
The female dramatis persone are Theresa (Madlle. Guichard), 
a fermiere, wealthy, blooming and thirty (not forty); Georgette, 
a rich heiress (Madlle. Cotti); and Rose de Mai (Madlle. Char- 
ton), Theresa’s servant, very pretty, very intelligent, very 
melancholy, and otherwise interesting. The male personages 
are Stephan (M. Lac), Georgette’s cousin, a handsome young 
gentleman, whose sole occupation is hunting; Saturnin (M. 
Killy Leroy), a simpleton, and garde-péche of the district ; 
Jacques Sincére (M. Nathan), an old goatherd; Lejoyeux 
(M. Chollet), a recruiting captain; his attendant Serjeant 
L’Endormi, who to keep his name in countenance is always 
asleep; and the Grand Syndic, or justice of the valley 
of Andorre (M. Buguet), At the commencement of the 
opera, Georgette, Queen of the Harvest, presides over 
the accustomed festivities. She, Theresa, and Rose de 
Mai, are all secretly in love with Stephan the Hunter, 
whose heart is nevertheless solely devoted to Rose de Mai, 
without her being aware of it. Jacques, the goatherd, who 
has a particular affection for Rose; weans from her a confes- 
sion of her love, promises to aid her, and raises her hopes by 
communicating the important fact that she is the rightful heiress 
to a fortune of 3,000 ecus, which he declares she will have in 
her possession on his return from a neighbouring town, where 
he is on the point of starting to release it from the hands of his 
agent. Meanwhile Captaine Lejoyeux arrives for the purpose of 
raising an extraordinary levee of fifteen men from the republic, 
and Stephan draws one of the fatal billets noirs which destines 
him to be torn from his home the next morning. Rose, 
in despair, entreats the indulgence of Lejoyeux in favor of her 
lover, but without avail. Stephan, however, vexed at his ill 
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luck, and filled with his passion for Rose, conceals himself in 
the moyntains ; and, when the little force is drawn up before 
Lejoyeux, in martial order, to be drilled previous to departure, 
the yqung huntsman is missing. He is declared a deserter, 
and condemned to be shot. Rose; who overhears this with 
mingled terror and grief, learns from Lejoyeux that the libera- 
tion of a recruit can be procured for the consideration of 1500 
francs. A thought suddenly strikes the unhappy girl. Her 
mistress, Theresa, has left the valley on some pressing affair, 
and has entrusted Rose with the keys of her coffre. Rose, 
aware that a large sum of money is deposited there, and cal- 
culating upon Jacques’ return for her legacy of 3000 ecus, 
determines to abstract the necessary sum, and replace it before 
the return of her mistress. She effects her purpose after 
some natural hesitation. Lejoyeux is satisfied, Stephan 
free, and Rose, for the moment, happy. The conscience of 
her guilty act, however, weighs upon the mind of Rose, who 
waits the return of Jacques in an agony of suspense. The 
crime she has committed so preys upon her spirits, that she is 
afraid to look her lover in the face. Stephan, learning that 
some unknown friend has purchased his liberation, endeavours 
to obtain from Lejoyeux the name of his well-wisher, but 
the Capitaine, under a promise of secrecy to Rose, steadily 
refuses, until intoxicated by the vin de clairet with which 
Stephan liberally supplies him, he lets half the secret escape 
by informing the latter that Rose is acquainted with all the 
particulars. Perplexed what to say, Rose points to Georgette 
as Stephan’s mysterious deliverer, and, touched with this act 
of devoted affection, Stephan, repenting of his former coldness, 
expresses an unusual warmth of affection towards his cousin, 
who, not more astonished than pleased at his change of manner, 
begins to indulge the hope that she has at length won his 
heart. The truth, however, sooncomes out. Theresa returns, 
misses her money, and charges Rose de Mai with the robbery. 
Rose overpowered, and unable to deny her guilt, is brought 
before the tribunal of justice and about to be condemned, 
when Theresa, her accuser, to the surprise of everybody, 
declares her guiltless, and owns herself to have maliciously 
slandered the poor girl’s reputation. The cause of this is a 
secret, only known to Jacques, the goatherd—that Theresa is 
Rose’s mothcr, — which Theresa overhears Jacques telling 
Rose. This is accounted for by an ingenious story, too long 
to relate, but perfectly satisfactory and consistent. To con- 
clude, Theresa supports the contumely heaped upon her, for 
the sake of saving her daughter. The sequel needs not be 
told. The only weak point, in a story worked up with more 
than ordinary effect, is the equivocal position in which Theresa 
stands before the tribunal at the fall of the curtain, a fault 
that might easily have been avoided by making her declare 
that she had found the money, and that her accusation of 
Rose had proceeded from a mistake, rather than from wanton 
and unprecedented malice. 

Halévy’s merits and defects are so amply developed in the 
Val ad’ Andorre, that. it may be safely taken as an example of 
his style and capabilities. He is neither more nor less than 
an imitator of Auber, like all the modern dramatic composers 
of France, and many, in a lesser degree, of Germany and Italy. 
He lacks, however, the melodic fertility, the power of develop- 
ment, and the harmonic ingenuity of the gifted composer of 
Masaniello; the first from inferior genius, the second and 
third from inferior knowledge. Halévy often begins a melody 
well, but seldom finishes it effectively. Many of his ideas are 
spoiled by an affectation of originality, which being the result of 


calculation instead of instinct, is seldom or never happy. In. 


his harmony and instrumentation he occasionally attempts to 





follow Meyerbeer, but knowing less of the art of handling the 
orchestra, he is proportionately less successful. His combina- 
tions have seldom the brilliancy or the piquant colouring that 
enables Auber to render even his trifles interesting, nor do 
they present any of those broad dispositions of the various 
instruments by means of which Meyerbeer obtains some of 
his grandest effects. Halévy’s orchestral peculiarities are for 
the most part heavy elaborations, which the broken rhythm 
and small character of his melodies is unable to bear, and the 
frequent consequence is a confusion of sounds.that might with 
advantage be avoided. Yet, without genuine originality or 
extensive learning, without racy melody or that fluency which 
sometimes usurps its place, Halévy is not a common writer, 
The continual resolve to be original, the evident purpose to avoid 
the vulgar track, have a charm in themselves, and lend an ine 
terest to his music which that of many other composers, though 
more ably written, does not always possess. We do not yawn 
over Halévy, as over many of the modern Germans,—nor laugh 
at him, as at Flotow—nor fhold our hands to our ears, as at 
Verdi. We feel the influence of one who, if not gifted, 
thinks seriously, means to do well, and therefore merits 
respect. 

The Val d’Andorre, amidst much that is indifferent, much 
that is feeble, and much that a severe critic would unreservedly 
reprehend, contains so many undeniable indications of drama- 
tic feeling, so many points that are absolutely expressive, an‘l 
80 many examples of serious contemplation, that, tedious as it 
is in some parts, we listen to it with a certain interest from 
first to last. 

(To be continued.) 





MR. LUMLEY. 


WE were much grieved to read the following paragraph in 
the Zimes of Wednesday :—~ 


Accipent to Mr. Lumiey.—We find the following account of an 
accident to Mr. Lumley, the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in a 
Brussels paper:—‘‘On Saturday last Mr Lumley, just arrived from 
Paris, whilst descending one of the precipitous streets of this city, slipped 
on the frozen pavement and broke his leftarm. Carried to his hotel, the 
fracture was immediately set by the chief surgeon of the garrison, and 
Mr. Lumley is already rapidly recovering ; but the accident created much 
sensation here; the Burgomaster, the English Minister, the personages of 
the Court, Prince and Princess Metternich, and the principal foreign 
residents, have sent daily to make enquiries. This accident does not 
appear to be a bar to the habitual activity of the impresario, who, we 
hear, in spite of his accident, will leave Brussels for Paris at the end of 
the present week or commencement of the next.” 


We were much pleased, however, to read a more favorable 
account of the accident in the Times of Friday :— 

Mr. Lumiey.—The paragraph inserted in our Tuesday’s impression, 
stating that Mr. Lumley had broken his arm, has caused much anxiety 
amongst his friends, and many urgent enquiries have been made, We 
are happy to add Mr, Lumley has only slightly injured his left wrist, and 
is now almost well. 

Mr. Lumley has our best wishes for his speedy and entire 
recovery. 





JULLIEN IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Juttien has arrived. This will account for my breaking 
my long silence. His coming was, as usual, hailed by the 
warmest expectation. We knew he would bring us some 
striking novelties, both in the instrumental and vocal way. 
We knew he would bring his band with its fine army of soloists. 
And we knew that, as a vocal “tit bit,” we were ta be regaled 
with the sweet warbling of Jetty Treffz. You may therefore 
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imagine thai his advent was looked forward to with eagerness, 
by all who are fond of music. How many lovers of that most 
beautiful and innocent art there exist in Dublin I need no 
remind you. 7 

The long expected evening at length arrived. With visions 
of the coming pleasure I entered the Rotundo. I had luckily 
secured a reserved seat some days before. Judge of my sur- 
prise, on casting my eyes round the room, to see the whole of 
the vast area crowded to such an excess that not a vacant 
corner was perceptible. My own seat was the only one unoc- 
cupied in the reserved pleces. The promenade was so densely 
thronged that the people could neither move hand or foot. 
The Rotundo is one of the largest and handsomest rooms in 
Europe. The Ancient Concerts used to be held there, when 
poor Pigott was among us, directing them with his deep lore 
and extensive knowledge. The sight of it thus filled to the 
walls was really exciting. But I cannot describe it. 

Jullien appeared, and was uproariously welcomed. The 
overture was played excellently well. It was Rossini’s 
Guillaume Tell. A new set of quadrilles followed ; Macfarren’s 
King Charies IT. supplied the themes, the arrangement was 
Jullien’s. He has done nothing more effective. I was pleased 
with the choice of tunes, and with the cleverness of the instru- 
mentation. The quadrilles were well played, and _ well 
applauded. Then came Koenig. He also was cheered. He 
played “The Exile’s Lament.” The comp»ser was Roch 
Albert. Roch-Albert means Jullien, at least I have been told 
so. Keenig is still the cornet-a-pistons. He was in fine play. 
He was applauded and encored. A new polka by Jullien 
followed. It was lively. I forget the name. The aliegretto 
in B flat, from Beethoven, No. 8, was next. The F is one of 
my great favourites. It was also one of Beethoven’s, What 
more tuneful symphony exists? It should be called the Jallet 
symphony. It would be the best ballet ever written. It 
would require no scene. It would require no storv. It would 
require no dancers, except, perhaps, Carlotta Grisi. The 
eighth symphony might be called Carlotta. 1 think you have 
said this somewhere, a long time since. Never mind, it will 
bear repeating. The allegretto was played prettily. The 
basses should give the demisemiquavers mor: evenly. They 
were brisk enough, but not equal. 

Jetty Treffz now appeared. I shall not attempt to write 
about her. I will tell you why A writer in Freeman has 
apostrophized her. To say more than he would bother me. Yet 
1 would not willingly say less, for I think as much. I there- 
fore give you his article. Print it if you please, 


“JETTY TREFFZ.” 


(From Freeman's Journal.) 

- “Expectation and interest have been rife for some time past amongst 
our musica] friends, all feeling anxious to hear the rare and oft-eulogised 
‘melody that has becn associated with the name of the young and gifted 
Viennoise, Maddle. Jetty Trefiz. This gratification was enjoyed last even- 
ing, by an audience comprising many of the very élite of our city fashion- 
ables who are lovers of music, not exceeded in numbers by the enormous 
crowd that filled the spacious Round Room on the occasion of Persiani’s 
visit with Mons. Jullien, last summer, to our city. Long before the 
hour at which the concert was announced to commence the reserved seats 
were filled, and scarcely standing room could be obtained in the pro- 
menade.” 

* > * * * * * 
“Passing over a new Polka, by Jullien, and less willingly the allegretto 
from Beethoven’s glorious symphony in F, we come to the great attrac- 
tion of the evening. Every eye was turned towards the orchestra, to 
watch the entrée of the gifted cantatrice, whose avant courier has been 
the fame of her magnificent voice, and whose appearance has been hailed 
as a new star amid the ne>ul@ of the London concerts. Madile. Jetty 

Tr fiz was hailed on her appearance with loud and repeated plaudits and 
vivid and protracted demonstrations of welcome, which she acknowledged 
very gracefully. She is somewhat above the middle size, and her feature, 








The profile is well marked, 
and the general expression eminently pleasing. Her figure is in the 


by most people would be called beautiful. 


highest degree graceful and elegant. These accessories, however little 
they may have to do with the voice, are yet of no small account ip giving 
that voice expression; and, certainly, apart from the beautifully-clear 
and pure-toned vocalism of this accomplished artiste, her action, maniere, 
and eloquent attitude, added not a little to the charm which enwrapped 
the entire audience, during the singing of her matchless melodies. 
The Mademoiselle is best known to us here as the first and most delight- 
ful interpretress of Mozart’s music at the present day. We all know, of 
course, what she has done to popularize the operas of our countryman, 
Balfe, in Germany. We know that to her Balfe owes the brilliant success 
that now beams upon him throughout the German couits; and we are 
much mistake:: if genius like Balfe’s, thus fostered and encouraged, will 
not produce immortalities worthy of the land of his birth. But it is asa 
vocalist, who admires to enthusiasm the music of Mozart, and shines 
beyond compare in its interpretation, that our musical public have learned 
to admire Jetty Treffz. Her first performance on last evening was an aria 
from the deathless Don Givvanni—the ‘‘ Vedrai Carino.” Nothing could 
be more beautiful than her rendering of this sweet air. She sang it 
simply from the music without fiortture or adornment of any kind, pour- 
ing forth the gushing flood of her rich rotund and exquisitely fresh voice, 
heard above the powerful orchestral accompaniment, and anon sinking 
into tones of dulcet and exquisite softness—in all producing an effect on 
the audience unequalled since they heard in wonder-stricken silence the 
wild native melodies of the Northern Nightingale. Then, in the glorious 
outburst of joyous harmony, contained in the famous German.pastoral, 
**Trab, trab,”” of Kucken, how exquisite were her inflexions, and 
how pure and fresh her tones. We feel that anything we can 
say can by no means come up to the sensation felt by every one who 
heard this beautiful melody on last evening. It is also needless to add 
that the fair vocalist was encored to the echo, and we only mention the 
fact for the purpose of recording the new delight which she conferred on 
the audience by her giving, instead of the encore, the exquisite Scotch 
ballad, ‘‘ Coming through the rye.’ They who would form any idea of 
the archness of manner and purity and raciness of tone in which this 
song was rendered, should hear it sung. It would be vain to describe its 
effect. The enthusiasm of the audience was boundless. In the second 
part of the concert, she sung a new and beautiful aria, ‘‘ My bright 
Savoy,” and subsequently, a canzonett, “Io te voglio,” from La Lyra d’ 
Italia. She was again rapturously encored, but instead of repeating the 
canzonett, she gave the old and yet delightful air of “ Home, sweet 
Home.” This song, long familiarized to all ears, ground on barrel organs, 
and rasped on street fiddles, and certainly rather passée in point of 
novelty, would seem scarcely the kind of song to create much sensation, 
yet it was the crowning gem of the wreath, the most brilliant triumph of 
the night. The fair vocalist threw into it so much pure pathos and true 
sentiment that, vocal truism as it was, it seemed to be listened to for the 
first time, so absorbed was the delighted attention of all, so enthusiastic 
was the applause that followed.” 

You see nothing is left for me to say. When Freeman does 
take to it, he ‘goes the whole hog.” You recollect his 
articles on Jenny Lind. Now Jetty has usurped the place of 
Jenny. Never mind his fickleness. Is it because Jeany is 
fair, that Jetty should not be fair as she? Iwas myself 
thoroughly enchanted with her. I am an old, rusty chap, but 
her voice went to my heart, and her eyes too. Her singing 
warmed my old blood, and I dreamt I was young. ‘ Mag- 
nificent ” is not the word for Jetty’s voice. Delicious it should 
be, and delicious it is. So soft, so sweet, so round, so 
mellow, so ringing, so clear, so lymph, so pure, It is not 
magnificent. Freeman is beside himself when he says it. It 
is nicer than that. Magnificent suits a queen. Grisi is 
magnificent. Alboni is magnificent Lind is magnificent, 
Jetty is not magnificent. Jetty is a bit of nature from the 
mountains. She sings like a bird, because she can’t help it. 
Her voice is stolen frum a blackbird, who flies from wood to 
wood, dumb. It is beautiful, pretty, soothing, exhilarating. 
It is what you please, but not magnificent. A sun-flower, a 
tulip, alily, are magnificent But Jetty is a violet that peeps, 
a primrose that hides, a daisy that twinkles in the sun. 
These are not magnificent. Magnificent is a thing of art. 
Jetty is not art, but nature. Therefore, old Freeman— 
old boy with a young heart—let her alone with your mag- 
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nificent. She shall not be called it. > = FS 
I said I had nothing to say about Jetty, and I have said as 
much as J‘reeman. A little more to the purpose, by the 
way. 

Young Collins—Viotti, not Paganini—played the Carnaval 
of Venice more like Viotti than Paganini, but not much like 
either, It was nct Collins’ fault. He has astyle of his own. 
He is a clever fellow, and fiddles eagerly. He was encored. 
The Hungarian Quadrille is up to Jullien’s highest mark. It 
pleased every body. The “ Row Polka” sent the people 
away, their feet a-dancing, and their lips moving to the 
measure of ** Trab, trab, trab.” 

To-night is Mendelssohn’s night. Jullien is to give four 


concerts in all. JI may write again, and I may not. If the 
latter, I will send you Freeman. JACQUES. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 

Nor having been able to attend the last concert, we have 
availed ourselves of an article transmitted to us by an old con- 
tributor, which, we trust, may supply the place of our proper 
notice. . 

“The amount of talent combining the names of Ernst, 
Sims Reeves, Thalberg, and Formes, has ereatly increased the 
attendance of th: London Wednesday Concerts. The two 
last have been most inconvéniently crowded, and hundreds 
have been turned away from the doors. Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
great popularity, no doubt, has had a great share in the attrac- 
tion; but the popularity of the eminent English tenor, great 
as it undeniably is, would not of itself have brought the im- 
mense concourses which have filled Exeter Hall at the last two 
concerts. Ernst and Thalberg are high names, and Formes 
has worked for himself an enviable position with the public. 
With such an array of talent a crowded hall was the inevi- 
table consequence. Mr, Stammers has avoided the Star-system. 
His is the Constellation-system. He brings many stars to. 
gether and combines them to constitute one nucleus of attrac- 
tion. _If he continue to pursue this course he must infallibly 
succeed, and we strongly counsel the enterprising director of 
the London Wednesday Concerts to go on in the path he has 
thus marked out for himself. 

The twelfth of the series took place on the 9th inst. The 
programme was well selected, but was much too long. It is 
fatiguing both to mind and body to sit in a confined space for 
more than four hours, as is generally the case at these con- 
certs, owing to the great numbers pressing to obtain even 
standing room. In the whole repertoire of operas there are 
not more than three or four that exceed three hours, or three 
hours and a half, at the utmost, and when an opera exceeds 
this length, the pruning knife is generally liberally applied. 
It must not be forgotten that an opera has the advantage of 
scenery, chorus, and what is of still more importance, the 
interest in the working of the play. If excessive length 
be found so unendurable in an opera, how much more so 
must it be in a concert, where every morceau is totally un- 
connected with what precedes or what follows it. Another 
excuse, which in some measure may atone for prolonging an 
opera to a later hour than a concert, is, that it is divided into 
acts, thus giving the public an opportunity to recover from 
any inconvenience they may have suffered during the per- 
formance. There are several other reasons why these kind of 
entertainments should be somewhat more reasonable in the 
quantity given. It is not fair towards an artist to be obliged 
to sing either to empty benches, or, still worse to an audience 
fagged out and over-surfeited. 

In the programme of the 12th Wednesday Concert the last 








It is 
but an ill-compliment to one of our cleverest English com- 
posers to place one of his most charming productions in a 
position where it cannot have justice rendered to it. As 
artists are not made of materials different from the other part 
of mankind, it cannot be expected that sufficient interest can 
be taken in a performance which may unluckily fall into their 


four pieces might have been omitted with advantage. 


hands under such circumstances. The morceau we allude to 
is Edward Loder’s beautiful trio, ‘‘ Soft is the murmur of the 
summer breeze.” Whilst this was being sung there was a race 
going on between the public and the performers. It was 
whether the public should get out of the Hall, or the per-~ 
formers should finish their labours first; we are happy to say ~ 
the performers won the race by twenty-eight seconds. In all 
earnestness, we would advise Mr, Stammers to correct this for 
the future. He may be sure that he is doing a great injury to 
his concerts, as no one will remember with satisfaction having 
been nearly exhausted from fatigue on an occasion which he 
meant should be devoted to a rational and intellectual enter- 
tainment. It is, however, at present, our pleasing duty to 
point out how many excellent pieces were given, and how 
excellently they were performed. The band, stimulated no 
doubt by the strictures passed upon them in your last number, 
when you had occasion to speak of their evident careless 
ness, and imperfect execution during the evening, retrieved 
themselves last Wednesday in such a manner as to demand 
unqualified praise for the correctness and energy which they 
displayed in Mendelssohn’s overture and music from the 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, the overture to the Siege of 
Corinth, and the Domino Noir, and the accompaniments to 
the solos. 

The selection was from Bellini’s time-worn and hacknied, 
but sweet and charming opera, Sonnambula. Mr.Sims Reeves 
sang “All is lost now; Miss Lucombe, ‘‘ Come par me 
sereno”’ (English version), and the rondo finale; and Mr. 
Leffler, the barytone song, ‘“‘ As I view these scenes.” Mr. 
Sims Reeves was encored in his song, which he gave with fine 
pathos and expression. 

Thalberg played his fantasia on airs from Rossini’s Donna 
del Lago.—Thalberg is particularly attached to Rossini’s airs 
as ground works for his fantasias, and Thalberg is not parti- 
cularly in error in so doing. The present fantasia includes 
the romance, and the chorus of bards. Rossini’s tunes 
were most skilfully garnished with Thalberg’s broderies, 
and the whole constituted a dainty dish, fit to set before any 
audience. The great pianist played magnificently, and elicited 
a boisterous call for a repeat, to which he instantly responded. 

Miss Dolby’s “ First violet” —a perfect gem of Men- 
delssohn’s—won all hearts by its grace and suavity. Mrs. A. 
Newton was not particularly happy in the ‘‘ Una voce.” It 
was the first time that we were not entirely satisfied with the 
fair vocalist’s efforts since she joined the London Wednesday 
Concert Company. We shall be too delighted to hear her 
once more in Rossini’s brilliant cavatina, and to withdraw our 
expression of disappointment 

Herr Formes sang the “ Largo al Factotum,” in a manner 
which forcibly reminded us of Lablache, who used to sing it 
better than any one, except Rossini himself.* He gave it with 
singular gvdt and energy, his splendid voice filling every crevice 
in the house with its volume. We had no idea the great Ger- 
man basso could master Rossini’s impetuous vivacities with 
such skill and effect. The ‘ Largo al factotum” was really 
an immense performance, and was greeted as such by the 
owhle audience, who encored it with vociferation. 


* And Ronconi, who sings it better than Rossini.—-Eb. 
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After the “ Largo al factotum,” came what we—(aliow me 
to borrow your plurals for this one article) —must consider the 
“ crowning rose of the entire wreath,” as D, R. would write, 
though he, most probably would have struck out the word 
‘entire ” from the sentence. This was Ernst’s new fantasia 
on the Prophete, played by Ernst himself. 

I cannot discourse technically of instrumental effects, nor 
the salient points of orchestration, nor the piquancy of bits of 
harmony, nor of string, brass, and wood, and their benefi- 


cences, but I have good ears—of the longest, perhaps—and ! 


am not devoid of musical appreciation, so shall record my 
simple, unsophisticated, impressions of Ernst’s new fantasia, 
and Ernst’s performance. 

The fantasia is founded on the most popular airs in the 
Prophete, commencing with the beautiful prayer of Fides, ‘‘ O 
mio Figlio,” in F sharp minor, including, among other mor- 
cequx, the pastorale (Mario’s) ‘* Un impero piu soave,” in B 
flat, I think, and the bacchanalian (Mario's) in the last scene. 
Ernst has arranged his fantasia for the orchestra with masterly 
skill and magical effect. It were a venturesome thing to de- 
clare, but I ain really of opinion he has impreved on Meyer- 
beer in some instances, He played the first air so touchingly 
and so faultlessly that the hearers were rapt with listening 
and held their breaths fearing to lose the faintest note. The 
passionate burst, where the air changes to the major key, was 
gi:en with startling energy and power. The finest and most 
ye'fect singing ear ever drank in could not surpass Ernst’s 
playing this prayer. Not less perfect nor less beautiful was 
the great violinist’s performance of the pastoral air, “ Un 
impero piu soave,” which he gave without altering a note of 
the original preserving it in its naked simplicity and beauty. 
the wonders of his mechanism he, in a great measure, reserved 
for the bacchanalian song, for which he wrote some varia- 
tions, introducing many of those dexterities of the finger, 
which transcend all descriptive powers: suffice it to say, that 
every variety of manual feats, to the verge of impossibility, 
was accomplished, and accomplished with an ease and a 
freedom that proved not only the greatest mastery, but the 
greatest genius. Of Ernst’s solo performances, 1 am in- 
cli.ed to rate that of the fantasia on the Prophéte among the 
highest; and of his fantasias, I cannot hesitate to set his new 
one among the most striking and musician-like. 

While talking of Ernst, I have lost sight entirely of the 
editorial plural. I must resolve myself once more into the 
prescriptive ‘* we,” 

In the second part, Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in ‘¢ The 
Old Chair ;” Miss Eyles ditto in a song of Linley’s ; and Mr. 
Sims Reeves again in ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Thalberg and Ernst played the duet on Semiramide airs— 
a double treat, but not of the highest order ; inasmuch as the 
two great artists might have performed a more sterling 
composition of one of the masters, and gained greater honour 
thereby. We confess this is not our own opinion; but one 
who sat near us in the reserved seats, who looked musical, 
and had a critical cut of face, having so expressed himself, we 
thought ourselves bound to borrow so good-looking and pro- 
found a remark, and retail it for the readers of the Musical 
World. 

Mr. Richardson played on the flute; Herr Formes sang 
“The Wolf” like a hyena; and so ends our first notice of 
the London Wednesday Concerts. F. M. 





Mr. Sims Reeves.—We are given to understand, from likely 
authority, that-the populer English tenor has declined entering into 
an engagement at Covent Garden for the ensuing season. 











SONNET. 


NO. CXIV. 


Ou, let not any mortal man forget 

He is, in part, subjected to those laws, 

Which map the vast world of effect and cause, 
‘Where each in his appointed place is set. 
Forgotten let this be by none; but yet, 

Let none in his aspiring efforts pause, 

But each essay to rub out innate flaws— 

Using the world his energies to whet. 
’Tis false that we are merely slaves to fate, 
That all our thoughts and wishes, hate, and love, 
Are but the cogs of one immense machine. 
’Tis also false that we originate, 
The special sphere wherein we live and move ;— 
Such are the fallacies—truth stands between. a 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


OLYMPIC. 


On Wednesday night a work was produced which is likely to 
excite considerable interest among our play-going public—a 
‘genuine’ American five-act comedy, written by an Ame- 
rican lady, originally brought out at the principal theatre in 
the United States, and purporting to exhibit the manners of 
the principal city. The title of the work is Fashion ; or, Life 
in New York, and the authoress is the accomplished actress 
Mrs. Mowatt. 

The play, which is written on the model of the comedies 
that prevailed here at the beginning of the present century, 
has for its moral object the exposure of the evils of fashions 
worship in an infant country, where a wide field is opened for 
foreign imposture. Mrs. Tiffany, an upstart lady, who has 
ruined her husband by her extravagance, till he tries to repair 
his fortunes by forgery—Count Jolimaitre, an impostor, who 
passes himself off for a French nobleman—aud Seraphina 
Tiffany, a frivolous girl, are the representatives of fashionable 
vice and folly ; while the cause ot unsophisticated virtue is 
maintained by Adam Trueman, an honest old farmer, and 
Gertrude, a governess in the Tiffany family, who at last turns 
out to be his granddaughter, but whom he allowed to gain a 
subsistence by her own exertions, having been warned by the 
example of his daughter of the disadvantages arising from a 
reputation for wealth. 

To appreciate this work properly it must be taken with all 
its circumstances. It was originally produced at the Park 
Theatre, in 1845, when the authoress was extremely young, 
and she worked in a country where the traditions of dramatic 
writing are wholly unknown. Her story, namely, that of a 
fashion-worshipping family being duped by a dressed-up 
rogue, and of a slighted governess proving a most virtuous 
and worthy person, would have little that was new in it if the 
scene were laid on English soil; but the American tone given 
to all the characters endows the work with a freshness which 
distinguishes it from the many comedies produced on our 
stage. The upstart lady, always anxious to imitate foreign 
manners, talking execrable French, and venerating titles 
because they are excluded from her own country, is a per- 
sonage that belongs completely to the New World. Her 
worldly-wise sister, with a Yankee twang, a puritanical cos- 
tume, and an assurance that allows her to make love without 
scruple to any gentleman who seems eligible, is a character 
completely new to our stage, and probably produced in 
America only. The old farmer, though his functions in the 
drama are precisely those belonging to an ‘ Emery-part,” 
still stands out with distinctness, through the circumstance 
that his sentiments have all the impress of his Republic. In 
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the construction of the drama several faults, arising from 
inexperience, might easily be pointed out; but these are com- 
pensated over and over again by the tact with which Mrs. 
Mowatt has seized on various peculiarities of her nation, and 
the geniality with which she has embodied them. That the 
portraitures are considered accurate by persons far more com- 
petent to judge than ourselves, may be concluded from the 
fact that Fashion has been acted with success at every chief 
city in the Union. 

The actors engaged in this play exerted themselves to the 
utmost. Mr, Wigan, as the fashionable impostor, and Mrs. 
Wigan, as a French lady’s maid, whom he had heartlessly 
abandoned, were both completely in their clement, the broken 
English of the lady being particularly good. Mrs. Marston 
gave a spirited version of the pompous woman of mode, and 
Miss Fanny Vining played the interesting governess in the 
best taste. Prudence, the crafty sister, was acted by Mrs. 
Parker in that marked style which shows the determination 
of the actress to make the most of a part. At first her pecu- 
liarities made her one of the most amusing personages in the 
piece, but towards the end she became somewhat too exag- 
gerated. This is a part that might be compressed with 
advantage. Mr. Johnstone’s ruined merchant was a careful 
representation of anxiety and mental distress; and Mr. Scharfe 
gave a very clever, though somewhat over-grotesque imper- 
sonation of a villainous clerk. Mr. Herbert ldoked capitally 
as a black servant, but his speaking was not up to the mark. 
However, the great responsibility of the piece lay on the 
shoulders of Mr. Davenport, who played the old farmer—a 
part quite out of his usual line—and introduced his hearty 
out-pourings with a vigour that never failed to excite the 
audience, A story which he told of his daughter's misfortunes 
towards the end of the play was one of the grand points of 
the piece. 

The mise-en-scéne is superb. A ball-room and a conserva- 
tory, with transparent sides, are represented with an elaborate 
magnificence, which proves that Mr. Watts is determined to 
restore its old character to the Olympic Theatre. 

At the fall of the curtain the applause of the audience 
was tumultuous, and cries for Mrs. Mowatt, who had not 
acted in the piece, were raised on every side. She was 
Jed on by Mr. Davenport, and seemed much overcome by 
the enthusiastic reception of her’ work. The house was 
crowded in every part, and from the novelty of its character, 
and the evident satisfaction it gave, there is little doubt that 
Fashion will for some time prove attractive. 


ST. JAMES’S, 


Orera Comique.—Mr. Mitchell opened this elegant theatre 
on Monday last, with a comic opera, Le Val d’Andorre, 
written by M. de St. Georges, and composed by M. Halévy. 
In spite of the reputation which the composer has acquired in 
the French capital, where he has achieved several successes, 
both on the stage uf the Opera Comique and on that of the 
Grand Opera, this is the first opera of his ever produced in 
England with the music ; for, however absurd the thing may 
appear, the Juice was given at Drury Lane, some twelve years 
years ago, under Mr, Bunn’s management, but without a bar of 
music, the management depending entirely on the libretto and 
spectacle of the piece. Under these circumstances M. Halévy 
appears before the English public as a débutant, and we think 
that the success achieved on Monday last is likely to establish 
his reputation, if not as a composer of genius, at least as a careful 
and intelligent writer. We are inclined to the opinion that 








M. Halévy’s powers are more in the serious than in the comic 
line, his instrumentation. frequently overpowering the vocalist 
in those light passages which constitute the charm of comi¢ 
opera, and in this respect he is much inferior to Auber, whom 
he has, however, attempted to imitate. In serious opera his 
orchestral effects tell better, and the loudness of the accom- 
paniments mect with a corresponding energy on the part of 
the vocalist, which is not to be expected when graceful and 
not striking effects are desirable. The same orchestration 
which would suit the violent despair of the Jewess and the 
anguish and agony of Eleazar, in the opera of La Juive, are 
out of place in the Val d’ Andorre, although the latter be not 
wanting in strong situations. 

The story of the Val d’Andorre is highly interesting, and 
would of itself form an attractive entertainment, more espe- 
cially in the hands of artistes, who are both intelligent actors 
and clever musicians. It is of the Gazza Ladra school, and 
its interest is entirely of a domestic character. Rose de Mai 
is an orphan, living in the capacity of a servant to Theresa, & 
Sermibre of the Valley of Andorre, in the Pyrennees. She is in 
love with Stephan, a young hunter of the mountains, who is 
also held in high favour by Theresa and Georgette, one of the 
richest heiresses of the country. During this state of things 
the tranquil valley is astounded by the sudden appearance of 
a recruiting serjeant, Le Joyeux. And well it might be; for, 
and this is a bit of advice to M. de St. Georges, the Valley of 
Andorre had always enjoyed entire immunity from military 
service ever since it had recognised the sovereignty of the 
French Kiag, and the allegiance and servage of its inhabitants 
had never been other than nominal. Le Joyeux is authorised 
to select fifteen of the unmarried men of the canton, and the 
young hunter falls under the clutches of the recruiting officer. 
To save her lover, Rose de Mai, abstracts from her mistress’s 
coffers the sum of 1500 francs, which she hands over to the 
officer as the price of Stephan’s liberty. To restore this sum, 
Rose de Mai now anxiously awaits the coming of the goat- 
herd, Jaques Sincére, who had promised her the sum of: 3000 
f:ancs, which he has saved, for her marriage portion; but the 
old man has been defrauded of his money, and poor Rose de 
Mai is accused of the theft in the presence of the inhabitants 
of the village. The affair is brought before the Syndic of the 
Valley ; but, in the meanwhile, Theresa has discovered that 
Rose de Mai is her own daughter, and saves her from infamy 
by declaring that her accusations were slanderous and false, 
and that she has acted from feelings of jealousy. Everybody 
is as usual made happy, and the curtain falls. 

In the course of the action there are several incidents and 
positions which M. Halévy has worked out in a very effective 
manner; among which we may mention the two songs of 
Rose de Mai, both quaint and pleasing; that in the first act, 
* Dis-moi si je dois |’aimer toujours,” was sung with exquisite 
grace by Madlle. Charton. The buffo song by M. Chollet, 
** Voila, voila, le joli recruteur;” the quatuor and chorus in 
the scene where the peasants draw lots (well given by Madiles. 
Charton and Cotti, and MM. Lac and Leroy); the pastoral 
melody of the goat-herd, sung by M. Nathan, and accom- 
panied by M. Barret; the trio in the second act where 
Stephan attempts to obtain from the serjeant the name of his 
secret deliverer; and the trio of the last act where Rose con- 
fesses her crime. We must not omit the song of the last act 
(given with much humour and energy by M. Chollet,) with 
the intermingled chorus, ‘‘ Vive, vive Ja mitraille,” which was 
unanimously encored. , 

Madlle. Charton (Rose de Mai) is an established favourite, 
and was warmly applauded on her appearance. She has per- 
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haps gained both in vocalisation and acting since last year. 
Her voice is as fresh and as pure as ever. Monsieur Chollet 
(Capitaine Lejoyeux), an old stager, displayed those talents, 
both as an actor and singer, for which he is justly renowned. 
His acting reminded us strongly of Lafont, from its easy, un- 
assuming, gentlemanly character; his voice is not strong, but 
with the tact of a consummate musician, he never forces it; it 
flows naturally of itself, and, being of soft and flexible quality, 
falls most agreeably on the ear. M. Chollet was well received 
and loudly applauded on several occasions. Madlle. Guichard 
has not very much to do as Theresa, but that was very 
judiciously and effectively done, as is always the case with this 
useful artiste. Madlle. Cotti (Georgette), whom, by-the-bye, 
we recognised as having heard last season in several concerts, 
displayed great archness and verve in the part of Georgette. 
She has a fresh and telling voice, and displays a great deal of 
talent as avocalist. {M. Buguet (the Syndic) had but a few 
bars of recitative at the end of the opera. We-were pleased to 
see him again, however. Of M. Lac (Stephan) we shall defer 
giving a decided opinion until we have heard him in another 
part. He seems to have a very good voice, and manages his 
falsetto cleverly. M. Nathan must avoid straining his voice ; 
he is otherwise commendable, and acts some of the scenes of 
Jacques very well. 

The orchestra, under the able direction of M. Hanssens, 
was highly efficient, and the chorus evinced decided proofs of 
good training. The decorations and scenery (by Mr. Muir) 
were effective, as usual. 

Between the second and third acts ‘‘God save the Queen ” 
was sung by the company. Madiles. Charton and Guichard 
(the former especially) acquitted themselves most creditably 
inthe verses allotted to them, and pronounced the words 
with remarkable distinetness and good emphasis. 

M. Killy Leroy made a good lively Saturnin. He has 
evidently studied M. Jourdan, at the Opera Comique, to 
whom, however, he cannot for one instant be compared. 

We have no doubt that the success of the Val d’Andorre on 
Monday last, before a crowded house, will induce Mr. Mitchell 
to produce other operas by the same author. We invite the 
public to profit by the present opportunity of acquiring some 
knowledge of one of the most popular composers of the modern 
French schoo]. The opera of Zampa, by Hérold, is under- 
lined for next week ; after which we are promised Le Caid, by 
Ambroise Thomas. J. pe C. 





AN ENTHUSIAST FOR MR. COOPER. 


A writer in Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, in the notice 
of a recent performance of sacred music, including Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives and Mendelssohn’s Athalia, thus concludes 
his observations :— 


“Some disappointment was expressed that Mr. Cooper, who has 
svarcely his equal as a violinist, did not favour the andience with a con- 
certo. Though it was a sacred concert, and an avowediy secular piece 
might have been deeme:! out of place, he could have selected some appro- 
priate theme (as has been often done on such occasions) on which to 
exercise his brilliant talents in the way of amplification and interpretation, 
such as he has always at command at hrs fingers’ ends. Our opinion of 
his ability is so favourable, that we verily believe he would ‘discourse 
at eloquent music’ from €ven THE DRUM PART in the dead march in 
Saul.’ 


We are great admirers of Mr. Cooper, and we have heard 
him perform many surprising feats of mechanism. Felix 
Farley, however, has set him a task which we think would 
puzzle him to execute. The “drum part” of a dead march 


would have a droll effect upon the violin, even with all the 





‘‘ amplification” and ‘ interpretation” that Mr. Cooper has 
*‘ at his fingers’ ends.” 

A propos of the chief cause of Felix Farley’s disappoint- 
ment. We are glad to offer our tribute of approval to Mr. 
Cooper’s good sense and feeling, in abstaining from intro- 
ducing a concerto at a performance of sacred music, where 
any solo, on any instrument—the organ excepted—would have 
been out of place. This is not the first occasion, however, 
which has given us the means of recognising in Mr. Cooper 
intelligence as well as talent. 





ANDREW PARK, 


Our old contributor, Mr. Andrew Park, has sent us some 
proof sheets of a new book of songs, which is about being 
published. We have selected a ballad, which will afford a fair 
specimen of the work. 

COME WANDER WITH ME. 
BY ANDREW PARK. 


Come wander with me, where the sweet-scented rose 
In the valley of sunshine with jessaming grows ; 
I'll twine thee a garland of balm-breathing flow’rs,* 
And dance with thee lightly ’mong fairy green bow'rs! 
While sparkling streamlets are leaping along, 
’Mid banks flow’r embroider’d and joyous with song ; 
And the Hart and the Roe in their gambols are free,— 
Then say thou wilt come, love! and wander with me. 

e 


Or, come when fair Luna is shining above, 

While Philomel chaunts her sweet cadence of love : 
And watch the bright stars in their palace of blue, 
As night is distilling her pearls of dew! 

And zephyrs are sighing among the green boughs, 
Like tender affection when breathing her vows ;— 
No maiden on earth need be joyful as thee,— 

Then say thou wilt come, love! and wander with me. 


We wish Mr. Andrew Park’s new book all the success it 
merits, and perhaps may take the opportunity, when it is pub- 
lished. of presenting our readers with another extract.° 





SINGERS BEHIND THE SCENES. 
(From a City Correspondent.) 


TuE concert given last week by the Beaumont Institution 
(Commercial Road) presented some amusing episodes, behind 
the scenes, where your correspondent was, by a mere chance 
(for which he has nobody to thank), enabled to penetrate— 
much against his will, be it understood. It may, perhaps, be 
considered overstepping the line of my duties as reporter, to 
relate what has happened in the ‘‘ coulisses,” but the cireum- 
stances are so curious in the present case, that I could not 
refrain from sending*you an account; in addition to which, the 
statement of the facts may not be without its use. 

The Committee of the Institution had engaged Miss 
Catherine Hayes as their grand attraction (with novelty to 
boot), and Miss Birch, Miss Poole, and Mr. Allen, as old 
favourites. Mr. Bridge Frodsham, who had recently created 
so favourable a sensation at the London Wednesday Concerts, 
was also engaged for the occasion. When the bills came out, 
the names of Miss Catherine Hayes and Mr. Bridge Frodsham 
were displayed in such staring capitals as threw those of Miss 
Birch, Miss Poole, and Mr. Allen into insignificance. Miss 
Birch, Miss Poole, and Mr. Allen, however, considered this 
typical pre-eminence in respect of Mr. Bridge Frodsham as a 
sheer absurdity in favour of a young and raw singer, and in 
the highest degree derogatory to the position they have long 
held in the musical profession. (About the same dis- 





tinction, in,reference to Miss Hayes, no remarks were offered. ) 
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Mr. Bridge Frodsham himself was set down as the head and 
front of the offence to their dignity, and treated accordingly. 
I dare say you know, however, that Mr. Bridge Frodsham is a 
quiet, unassuming young gentleman, incapable of the ques- 
tionable coup de concert laid to his charge. On his entrance 
into the retiring room of the hall, Mr. Allen seized him by the 
arm, and leading him towards one of the large posters lying 
against the wall, asked him, in very significant terms, who was 
the instigator of the unpardonable affront of placing his (Mr. 
Allen’s){name in small type, while his (Mr. Bridge Frodsham’s) 
was blazoned in characters that would have done honour 
to the announcement of the giant of the French estaminet. 
Mr. Bridge Frodsham, much annoyed, and not a little 
frightened, denied positively all participation in the 
sins committed by the man of types who had “set up” the 
programme. On the contrary, it grieved him (Mr. Bridge 
Frodsham) as much as it incensed Mr. Allen. He never could 
have entertained the idea of ranking his poor abilities by the 
side of those of so old a favourite as Mr. Allen, much less of 
elevating himself into undue importance by such a “ capital ” 
subterfuge. Whereby Mr. Allen’s wrath was somewhat 
appeased. But the storm was raging in another quarter. 
Poor Mr. Bridge was still among the breakers, and the waves 
of indignation tossed him here and there with blind fury. 
From Scylla he had escaped but to be engulphed in Charybdis. 
Mr. Allen had let him go safe but to tumble into the ill graces 
of Miss Birch, who paraded the room with an appearance of 
injured dignity that made the ofending tenor shake in his 
shoes. This fresh opponent, more terrible from her sex, ex- 
pressed herself in even stronger terms than Mr. Allen about 
the offence to her professional position implied in the unwar- 
ranted varieties of type, and declared, that were it not for the 
respect she owed the public, in return for the respect the public 
had for many years shown to her, she would go forward and 
decline to sing, stating her reasons for so doing in an appro- 
priate address. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
“big display” of Miss Catherine Hayes’s name had more to do 
with Miss Birch’s irritation than the preference accorded by 
the printer to Mr. Bridge Frodsham; although, it is true that 
Miss Catherine Hayes’s name did not once transpire in the 
discussion. 

The affair terminated at length by the blame being unani- 
mously laid on the unfortunate printer, who, according to the 
probabilities of the case, had about as much to do with the 
regulation of the types as your correspondent. Mr. Bridge 
Frodsham, however, must be altogether exonerated from any 
share in the transaction. Miss Birch and Mr. Allen had cer- 
tainly good cause for complaint ; and I can hardly wonder at 
their losing their temper. The practice of displaying the 
names of particular artists in monstrous type is one of the 
silliest that can be perpetrated, and the scene I have attempted 
to describe, if it serve to open the eyes of the public to the 
emptiness of such a system of puffing, will hardly be regretted 
even by the principal actors in the affair. 

Of the concert itself you must be satisfied witha word. I 
did not hear any thing of sufficient importance to call for 
especial notice. Miss Catherine Hayes was received with 
great enthusiasm, and sang remarkably well. Mr. Allen sang 
with his usual taste, and both Miss Birch and Miss Poole 
were in excellent voice. Mr. Bridge Frodsham was encored 
twice. He did not sing so well as I have heard him at the 
London Wednesday Concerts, being naturally nervous, but 
his sweet voice and unaffected style could not be concealed, 
even under circumstances so hostile to their effective display. 
His best effort was “ The Lass of Gowry.”. 
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MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
JULLIEN’S MENDELSSOHN-NIGHT. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


Tue admirers and personal friends of Mendelssohn in this town, 
and they are numerous, owe a debt of gratitude to M. Jullien for 
the glimpse he has afforded them of the genius of that great com. 
poser and amiable man, in presenting some of his greatest orches- 
tral works to their notice, in a style of completeness which far 
exceeds anything which we have had presented to us before in 
Manchester. To most who were present on Saturday evening, 
the bulk of the Mendelssohn selection was entirely new; some of 
us had heard all, or nearly all, before ; but the brillianey of the 
performance, its almost faultless excellence, and the wonderful 
finish and elegance with which the more subtle beauties of the 
compositions selected for performance were given, imparted all the 
charm of novelty to the entertainment. 

And here let us express our great admiration of M. Jullien as a 
conductor of classical music. We have long felt that the exube- 
rance of action which the passionless in music have ascribed to 
charlatanerie, was really ascribable to a vivacious temperament ; 
because we have observed that when he has been engaged upon 
music of a higher order, that vivacity has been put aside by the 
exercise of higher mental qualities. Upon the present occasion, 
the conductor's manner was perfect, both in his marking of the 
time and his indication of the expression to the orchestra; and 
also in his mute exposition to the audience of the sentiment of 
the various movements and pieces submitted to them. His Bee- 
thoven nights had impressed us with this idea; but the Mendels- 
sohn music seemed to require a more acute and varied study. 

Of the Mendelssohn selections we are unable to speak in fitting 
terms of approval. The symphony in A minor is indeed a great 
work, A national character—the symphony was “suggested 
by a visit to the romantic scenery of Scotland”—is admirably 
maintained throughout ; and yet the utmost freedom of musical 
treatment is developed. The Adagio Cantabile was an exquisite 
display of poetic feeling and artistic execution. Jetty Treffz charmed 
by her unsophisticated manner of singing the songs of Mendels- 
sohn; but though they are cleverly instrumented, and were 
charmingly accompanied, they struck us, from their construc. 
tion, as being originally written for pianoforte scherzo accom- 
paniment. Mr. V. Collins played the “ andante” and “rondo 
finale,” from the concerto in E minor, with great purity of tone and 
neat artistic finish ; a little swaying of the body imparts somewhat 
of manncrism to this clever violinist’s style. Hallé’s ** Songs with- 
out words” were exquisitely ‘played,—in a manner worthy of 
composer and executant. Can we accord higher praise? We 
think not. Of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, its graceful over- 
ture, its gorgeous march, we convey no idea. ‘The manner of its 
performance really devcloped beauties that we had never even 
thought of before. 


MUSIC AT SHREWSCSURY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


You will perhaps be surprised to hear irom me. My position as 
correspondent to the Musical World is pretty nearly a sinecure, 
but I can assure you itisnot my fault. 1 cannot command—l can 
only ‘‘assist,” at musical performances ; and really anything wor- 
thy the name of a concert in this town happens so seldom, that it 
is as good as though we were outside the barrier of musical civili- 
sation altogether. But affairs begin to look up; it is M. Jullien 
we have to thank. ‘This celebrated personage paid us a second 
visit on Friday, the first having occurred in 1849, It is a treat for 
those who have any enthusiasm for the “divine art,” to see even 
the ‘‘ posters” of M. Jullien. First, we have at least three weeks 
of anticipation ; second, we have the concert itself; and last, not 
least, the pleasure of criticising. I assure you, sir, that we do the 
latter with an earnestness that would be amusing to the Londoners, 
and toallthose whom M. Jullien favours with his presence more fre- 
quently. For earnestuess in criticising it, may_be more proper if I 
Say Gisputing on the merits of the particular ind of music for 
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which we have respectively the greatest affection. Some prefer 
the waltz, others the quadrille—et ainsi de suite. But M. Jullien 
gives us such a variety that every one may be satisfied. In his 
collection we find overtures, polkas, quadrilles, waltzes, solos, sym- 
phonies, and songs. An excellent orchestra, the most renowned 
soloists, the charming Jetty Treffz, with her songs of every nation, 
and lastly the Mons (as Punch styles him), as president—in his 
way quite as great a potentate as General Taylor or Louis Buona- 
parte. Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell, the andante from 
Beethoven’s symphony in F, and a selection from Mozart’s Don 
Juan, were all admirably played to perfection. I mention these 
pieces first, as having a peculiar interest for me. At the same time 
1 admire the musician-like mauner in which M. Jullien “dresses 
up” many of the popular airs, &c., endowing them with an interest 
which, if it depended solely on their intrinsic merits, would have 
but a very ephemeral existence. A new set of quadrilles, on Hun- 
garian airs, struck me as one of the most attractive things of the 
kind I have heard. The subjects are well chosen, and, like all 
national melodies, have a certain quaint charm cf their own. They 
are put together in the composer’s best manner ; and some very 
effective variations, performed by the several talented artists in M. 
Jullien’s band, were received with immense applause. I have yet 
to speak of Mdlle. Jetty Treffz. The Musical World has many 
subscribers in this neighbourhood, which may account for the lady 
being already well known to us by reputation. e expected much, 
and were in no respect disappointed. In pronouncing Malle. Treffz 
one of the most perfect singers, in her style, whom I have heard, 
I do nothing more than pay just homage to her merits. She does 
not exercise her talents in the bravura style, although I doubt not 
she is well capable, but confines herself to that kind of music which 
every one can understand—the songs of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and of authors who wrote essentially for sinyers. Her reception 
was as hearty as it was unanimous, She saug the “ Vedrai carino” 
of Mozart, and a song by Kucken, “Trab, trab.” The latter is 
pretty in itself, but there is an archness in Madlle. Treffz’ interpre- 
tation that adds a new charm and renders it irresistible ; it was 
re-demanded and another gong substituted in its place. In the 
second part, a plaintive and clever romance by Angelina, sung, of 
course, by Madlle. Treffz (as she is M. Jullien’s only vocalist), was 
very warmly applauded. Her last effort, a national Venetian 
molody, “lo vioglio,” was also encored, and “ Home, sweet 
Home” was substituted. I have seldom seen an audience in this 
town more enthusiastic. The applause was tremendous, and the 
success of Mdlle. Treffz complete. We are generally so orderly 
and quiet at Shrewsbury, that one may reside here for years without 
feeling quite sure that one has lived at all ; but on this occasion an 
exception was made to the rule; exeess of pleasure made us bois- 
terous. It is necessary to reside in the country to fully understand 
the effect produced by so simple a ballad as “ Homc, sweet Home.” 
In London and all great cities the senses become somewhat blunted 
by repeated enjoyment ; but in the country, where our appetites are 
not so continually satisfied with such high ceasoned viands, a aational 
ballad, sung by one so naturally gifted as Jetty Treffz, produces a 
melancholy which cannot be described in words, I have said we 
were boisterous, but it was not while the ballad was being warbled ; 
the deepest attention was given by every one, and only when the 
lady retired did we exceed the bounds of our usual decorum, in 
order to demonstrate our gratitude for the treat she had afforded 
us. There remains nothing more to say,except that I hope M. 
Jullien will not fail to visit-us as frequently as his arrangements will 
permit. He has had substantial proofs that he is welcome, and 
that he must always be so while he caters so liberally for the public 
amusement, H. 
Jan, 7, 1850. 


MUSIC AT GLOUCESTER, 
Et Ir was a bold flight on the part of the Gloucester Choral Society 
to attempt the “ Elijah” of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, inasmuch as 
although this magnificent oratorio promises to stand in popular 
estimation second only to that masterpiece of oratorio compositions— 
the “ Messiah,” the music is as yet less understood by provincial 
choral societies than that of other oratorios of more masure age. 
Nevertheless, although the attempt was a venturous and a bold 
one, we are inclined to think jthat it was, not taken without due 





premeditation and preparation: we form this opinion from the 
result, which we are free to confess has no lees surprised than 
pleased us. In our last notice of the public .performances of this 
society, we had the unpleasing task of finding fault: we freely 
expressed our opinions, and offered our humble advice ; the former 
brought down upon us the ungraceful censuse—to use a mild 
term—ocf certain sensitive individuals ; the latter, however, we are 
flattered to think was not thrown away upon those for whose benefit 
it was given. Certain it is—whether from this or whatever other 
cause—our dispraise (if a term so superlative may be employed in 
reference to our former remarks) of the Cloral body has suffered 
some considerable qualification. Be it enderstood we withdraw no 
opinion then expressed of the qualificetions of the singers, the 
merits of the organ, or on any other point on which opinion was 
expressed. It is not our opinion that has changed ; the premises 
are not the same. To adopt a little pednntry, we may exclaim 
‘¢ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ab illis.” 

It was feared by some that the extreme severity of the weather 
would have the effect of deterring many persons from attending the 
concert on Wednesday evening ; but, judging from the appearance 
of the room, no such consideration had any influence. The whole 
of the seats, with the exception of the reserved places, were filled, 
and the vacancies in the “high places” were not very numerous, 
The company was an exceedingly fashionable one, and included 
many of the belles of the county and city, who, we need scarcely 
add, appeared to the hest advantage. What can we say more of 
the ladies, without being guilty of offensive flattery? The tem- 
perature of the room was maintained to a moat comfortable pitch, 
so as to render the sederunt anything but a tedious one. The cast 
of the oratorio, as originally arranged, would have been as near that 
of the last Hereford Musical Festival as circumstances permitted, 
Henry Phillips was to have taken the part of Elijah, but having 
another engagement elsewhere, his place was supplied by Mr. 
Machin ; and the everywhere-popular Misses Williams took the 
principal soprano and contralto parts, including that of the Widow, 
which at Hereford was assumed by Madame Castellan. Mr. Lockey 
retained his original part of Obadiah. The chorus appeared to be 
as numerous as at Hereford; and although, of course, it had 
not the bright polish of that body, there was some sterling merit 
in it. 

Our columns are already too full of important reports to permit 
us to enter into an elaborate critique of Wednesday evening’s per- 
formances, and we must therefore content ourselves by indicatin 
the chief features in this little festival, Miss M. Williams’s rich 
contralto, although, we think, we have heard her in better voice, 
told most effectively in the airs, “ Woe unto them,” and “ O! rest 
in the Lord.” The latter especially afforded the greatest grati- 
fication to the audience, expressive, as it always is in the hands of 
this lady, of the most devout confidence and faith. The accome-- 
paniment, too, was very tastefully rendered by Mr. Morgan, 
whose task during the evening was a most arduous one, unsup- 
ported as he was by any other instrument. The great feature 
in the part allotted to Miss A. Williams was in the interlocutory 
passages between her and Mr. Machin (as Obadiah and the 
Youth), descriptive of the drought preceding the rain. Miss 
A. Williams is always happy in this scene ; and, perhaps, 
never executed her delicate task with better finish than on 
Wednesday evening. In truth, this was the gem of the meeting, 
inits way. The choral interjections, “ Open the heavens,” “‘ Then 
hear from heaven,” and ** Thanks be to God for all his mercies,” 
were also admirably in keeping with the solo parts. This had 
evidently been well practised by the chorus: there was the proper 
subdued and devotional feeling and effect thrown into each dim 
delicate passages, which the composer had intended. We freely 
forgive all the hard words which we have poured out upon us, for 
the real enjoyment which we experienced in listening to the inter- 
pretation by the choral body of that one short passage, “ Thanks 
be to God for all his mercies.” The effect given to these few words 
was precisely what the lamented composer intended, and left nothing 
to be desired—except the band accompaniment. It is impossible 
that this reyuirement could be supplied by an organ: and this was 
the fgreat—we may say almost the only drawback to the whole 
affair. The oratorio abounds with descriptive passages, which can- 
not be rendered in their integrity and _trutofulness by any organ, 
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and can only be supplied by stringed instruments, The part just 
referred to is one of these, and again that wonderful chorus, 
“ Behold! God the Lord passed by,” and so with other passages. 
Mr. Lockey gave the beautiful morceau, “ If with all your hearts,” 
in his usual clear and expressive style ; this air suits the compass 
of Mr. Lockey’s voice admirably ; nor was he less effective in other 
parts of the oratorio. Mr. Machin ably discharged-his arduous 
share in the oratorio. His recitatives were carefully delivered, and 
the several airs in the part of the Prophet were nicely managed. 
Of the choruses we have already spoken. ‘The effective invocation 
by the Priests of Baal, “ Baal, we cry to thee,” was perhaps one 
of their best achievements. It was a most creditable performance, 
as also was the chorus, “ Be not afraid,” the different fugal passages 
being correctly taken up. The answering choruses which follow, 
“We heard it,” ‘“‘ He shall perish,” &c., were nicely interpreted, 
and the grand chorus, “ Behold! God the Lord passed by,” with its 
varied movements, was excellently managed, The delicious trio, 
‘Lift thine eyes,” the third voice being furnished from the choral 
body, of course pleased every body, and of course, too, it was 
repeated, Mr. Amott conducted the oratorio with his customary 
skill and ability, contributing greatly to the success of the perform- 
ance ; the choral body appeared perfectly under his control—a fact 
which speaks well on both sides, 

Prior to the commencement of the musical performance, T. Turner, 
Esq., as President ofthe Choral Society, addressed a few words to 
the assembled audience, We did not arrive until the oratorio had 
en but we have been furnished with a report of the 
address :— 


‘Mr. Turner said—that on opening the organ a few months since he 
had announced two concerts, the first comprising Haydn’s Creation, the 
second Handel’s Messiah, oratorios which, as classical compositions, 
couid hardly be excelled, and in sublimity of subject could not be ap- 
proached, The precision with which the Gloucester Choral Society then 
rendered the whole of the magnificent choruses attached to those works, 
produced unqualified admiration. They had this evening a more difficult 
task to encounter, inasmuch as the splendid choruses of Mendelssohn 
were not so palpable, nor could they be so familiar, as those of Handel 
and Haydn. They were, however, prepared to maintain their former 
credit, and thus to exhibit their perseverance in that system of training, 
which, in the present age, afforded instruction and innocent recreation 
to thousands, not only in this country, but on the Continent, and which 
engaged the close attention of the Committe of Council on Education. 
Connected with this subject Mr. Turner, begged briefly to allude to the 
ancient triennial festival of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. During 
the year which we have so newly commenced, it would occur at this 
place, and as gentlemen were present who would shortly be requested to 
take the office of stewards on that occasion, he would suggest that one 
considerable item in the expenditure would be much reduced by having 
so large a portion of the chorus at their own door; indeed, he felt 
assured that with other judicious retrenchment, the stewards need not 
to suffer any loss at all. He would now only request that on this occa- 
sion, as was usual in the performance of the sacred oratorios, no resort 
might be made to encores or other audible demonstration of applause.” 


This suggestion was adopted, except in one instance, when the 
enthusiasm of the audience carried them away. 

The Messiah was given on Friday by the same executants, and 
went off with much spirit. The charge for admission being ‘‘ one 
—* any part of the room!” verily, this is “music for the 
million. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue season has begun here in great force. Last week Hamlet 
was produced, and played ina style, not by any means common on 
the boards of a provincial theatre. The part of Hamlet by 
Mr. Wilmouth Waller (in which character that gentleman has 
elsewhere earned ‘ golden opinions”), was ably interpreted. The 
famous soliloquy, “ To be or not to be,” the closet scene, and the 
burst of passion over Ophelia’s grave, were admirably rendered. 
The expressive face and the manly figure added not a little to the 
effect of his acting. Mr. Dyas, as Polonius, was very good. The 
old courtier, “ wise in his own conceit,” was capitally hit off. Nor 
must the dry quaint humour with which Mr. Tannett invested the 
grave-digger be passed over without a favourable word. Miss 











Emily Eardley was Ophelia. The grace and touching pathos 
evinced by the young lady in her impersonation of that sweetest: 
creation of our great dramatist were just what was required. Mr. 
Robins, an actor of merit, in the unthankful part of the King, acted 
with force and dignity. The other characters were represented 
in a very creditable manner, and Mr. Newcombe is to be congratu- 
lated on the possession of the effective company, which, by his 
exertions and liberality, he has gathered around him. On Tuesday, 
a piece, played with much success ut the Olympic, entitled the 
Lost Diamonds, was produced. This brought Mr. Dyas again 
before the audience, -_ confirmed the favourable impression he 
had already made on a previous occasion. Mr. Young, as a hero of 
melo-drama, is forcible, and free from the exaggerations so often 
remarked in gentlemen engazed for that exciting line of business. 
Miss Dolby sings here, at a concert, next week. No English 
singer is more justly popular than this young lady, who is, more< 
over, a special favourite at Plymouth ; but the high prices, with 
no one to back her up, will, [ fear, preclude the chance of a 
numerous assemblage on the occasion. Let us hope the contrary, 
however. The week after, Mr. Sims Reeves, with Mr. Whitworth, 
Miss Lanza, and a complete chorus, will make their appearance at 
the theatre, in Puritani, Sonnambula, Ernani. and Lucia. They 
bring with them that able musician, Mr. Lavenu, as conductor. 
On Monday the 2Ist, the Amateurs, so well received before, make 
their re-appearance in the /Zoneymoon ; aud although - letter will 
perhaps be subject to the criticism of my old friend, the original 
Juliana, I shall attempt to give you some account of their - 
formance. T. E. B. 





MUSIC AND THE PRESS. 

[As a sign of the increasing interest now taken by the most 
important organs of the press in music, and its progress at 
home, we reproduce the following article, from the pen of a 
talented writer in the Morning Chronicle. Let us, however, 
premise, that we do not pledge ourselves to all or any of the 
opinions it advances. Our sole object is to exhibit to our 
readers a growing tendency in the “ great press” of this 
country, which must surely be a matter for congratulation to 
all who wish well to the art they profess and admire.— 
Ep. M. W.] 

** We are not yet able to announce any practical advance 
towards the supply of that great want of the metropolis, a 
first-class general musical entertainment at moderate charges. 
It is something gained, however, to know that such a demand 
exists, and to have its existence admitted. 

‘© In previous advocacy of this cause, we have carefully 
avoided mixing up two modes in which this craving for music 
manifests itself. We do not wish to see the cry of ‘ Cheap 
music for the million” confounded with the growing desire of 
the large and increasing public of musical amateurs for a 
periodical performance, by the most practised artists and under 
the guidance of some competent conductor of the best instru- 
mental and vocal music, at fair, moderate, but remunerative 
prices. Of ‘ music for the million” we may have too much ; 
of the other we have none. If it be an honour to M. Jullien 
that he has succcssfully devoted a portion of two or three of 
his limited number of nights to great instrumental works by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, surely it is a disgrace to London 
that the less wealthy worshippers of the one and the admirers 
of the other (if they would snatch even this partial enjoyment), 
must submit to a distracting companionship with the cheap- 
music multitude, impatient for a coarser musical food, or 
with that larger class who crowd the promenade because 
they there seize a more exciting stimulant and a more sensuous 
enjoyment than the play-house can give, at halfor a fourth 
its price. Or, sinking the money question, is it not strange 
that there should be only six or eight performances of first- 
class instrumental music in a year, for a community ee 
its thousands,, perhaps its tens of thousands, of music 
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amateurs? Again, the entrepreneur of the concerts periodi- 
cally given at Exeter Hall has undoubtedly shewn enterprise 
in engaging! such men as Ernst and Thalberg. But it is 
annoying to the educated amateur that he cannot assist at the 
performances of those ‘stars,’ without the penalty of being 
bored with mediocrities, who form, here as on the stage, the 
inevitable concomitants of the starring system. To hear a 
solo of Ernst’s at this place, you must first submit to the 
torture of sitting through a skeletonised opera, well enough in 
its way, but not given in the style or with the finish, vocally 
or instrumentally, which the London musical public have a 
right to demand ; or you must bear the infliction of listening 
to songs which are a libel on English ballad music, or to 
bravura singing executed in a veritable brummagem style of 
vocalization. Nor is it seemly that a man of genius, like 
Ernst, shouldbe made the medium of the most coarse and 
common arts of puffing. Such an artist stands apart, attracts 
by the magic and lustre of talent, and would never be found 
descending to a nether sphere, if there were a purer atmosphere 
for him to to shine in. 

‘* There seems to be some misapprehension as to the kind 
of person who ought to initiate a Philharmonic Society for the 
musical masses. It is acommon error to suppose that a lover, 
restorer, or elevator of art must necessarily be wanting in 
worldly tact; and that the true speculator is the mere man of 
business, without a knowledge of art, or even a desire for its 
advancement. A natural doubt of active public support de- 
prives the former of the needful courage ; but speculators of 
the showman order will always be found, with the audacity to 
rush in where more modest persons fear to tread. Is it sup- 
posed that tact and taste can never be allied in the same 
person? Have we not had some striking instances to the 
contrary in our theatrical managers? Such men either create 
an auditory by their superior combinations, or they have fore- 
sight enough to provide for a developed public want. It is 
some person of this order who is required to give the gua- 
rantee of respectability to such an undertaking as that which 
we desire to see established. If he could be himself a man 
of high musical reputation and authority, or if, as capitalist, 
he could associate himself with one, and have the sense to be 
guided by his superior knowledge and taste, so much the 
better. Let such a man step forward, with enough capital to 
render him independent of the jealousies or the timidities of 
professional persons, and he will not only achieve a brilliant 
success, but earn for himself a high and honourable name. 
An example of what may be done on a small scale has been 
triumphantly afforded by the recent ‘ speculation’ of Mr. 
Willy. Wisely confining himself to a small area, playing, in 
a chamber, chamber music, he has rallied around him a regu- 
lar attendance of instrumental amateurs, to whom his per- 
formances yield not pleasure merely, but also instruction. 
But then he knows thoroughly what he is doing, is not a pre- 
sumptuous ignoramus, meddling rudely with what can only 
be so touched to deface and dislocate ; and his selections alike 
of pieces and performers are dictated by a correct taste. 
What Mr. Willy has done for chamber music, we hope soon 
to see effected on a grand scale for the great orchestral works, 
If vocal solos and choral singing can be combined in the plan, 
why, then, the broader it is the better: The public—not the 
cheap-music million, but the thousands of musical amateurs 
who pervade society (in town and country)—are ready to 
support such an undertaking; and the man who comes for- 
ward to carry it on, and to do it well, will—nay, he must—be, 
not a ‘Speculator,’ but a Calculator. If a certain portion of 
each programme (not long enough to be wearisome) could be 








set apart to giving, in chronological succession, specimens of 
the less known works of the earlier composers, a practical 
good might be done, by presenting, in an atfractive garb, 
History teaching Music by examples. All such things are, 
however, matters of detail, to be thought of by competent 
persons hereafter. 

‘We cannot suppose that an enterprising man will long be 
wanting. Of the speculative managers now before the public, 
we could not point to one who is in every respect fitted. 
M. Jullien, if he has often descended to a lower level, deserves 
the credit of having striven to draw his. public up with him ; 
but we conceive it to be a mistake to confound the regular 
frequenters of the Promenade Concerts, taken as a whole, with 
the class of musical amateurs who would attend the grand 
orchestral performances. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
such performances would be dull or distasteful to the general 
public : it is precisely from the greatest composers’ works that 
the skilful manager vould extract the charm that alone can 
drive away the contemptible claptrap music with which per- 
sons, merely intent upon filling their area, crowd their pro- 
grammes. But the public must have the guarantee of some 
respectable name against the puffing system which disgraces 
too many of our providers in the world of art. Apropos of the 
return of Mr. Sims Reeves, a glaring instance of this may be 
referred to. We have noticed, in our advertising columns, a 
repeated advertisement, emanating from Exeter Hall, thus 
headed :—‘ Bridge Frodsham, Ernst, Thalberg, and Formes,” 
Masses of the pleasure-seeking public, who have not the oppor- 
tunity of watching the débuts of new singers, seeing a new 
name thus paraded in advance of such honoured names as 
those of Ernst and Thalberg, and put in advantageous juxta- 
position with an artist so deservedly popular as the German 
basso, would be deluded into the belief that some new genius 
had emerged from obscurity. _The tenor who has been thus 
invidiously distinguished, has a high and not very powerful 
voice, and a moderate amount of skill as a singer; but ina 
critical point of view, is not deserving of more than a place 
among the rest of the corps of vocalists. To parade him thus 
absurdly, was not merely a deception practised on the public, 
but it was an unkindness to a deserving young artist, of whom 
we hope to hear more in his proper place. It was remarked 
by some contemporary at the time, that the gentleman in 
question bears so exact a resemblance to Mr. Sims Reeves, 
that until he began to sing, it was difficult to avoid believing 
that the petted and spoiled English tenor stood before you. 
But with thé return of Mr. Reeves, his name is substituted for 
that of this eidolon, who straightway vanishes from his giddy 
height. Now, if there was any motive for these co-incidental 
movements, it could only have been one so silly as to be un- 
worthy of notice; but it is quite clear that whoever is to be 
the great caterer for the musical amateurs’ (not for the cheap 
music million) must be a person who is altogether above such 
absurdities as the fore-mentioned, even supposing that there 
had been no deliberate intention to mislead the newly-born 
enthusiasm for shilling concerts. There are points of taste on 
which the musical public cannot avoid being at issue with the 
promoters of this undertaking; but taste is a debateable 
ground, Common fairness, or straightforward dealing, how- 
ever, is no debateable ground; and hence the above illustra- 
tion may be found salutary.” 

[We have other articles, from a fresh and vigorous pen in 
the Morning Post, which we intend to cite with similar reser- 
vation. Meanwhile we invite the attention of our correspon- 
dents to the views developed in these articles. Here will be 
a fertile and legitimate field for controversy.—Ep.] 
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M. BILLETT’S SEANCES, 


M. Atexanpre Bruxet, the talented pianist, who has fre- 
quently obtained honorable mention in the pages of the 
Musical World, has announced the finest of his then classical 
Séances Musicales for Tuesday next. We subjoin the pro- 
gramme of the first concert, from which the reader may infer 
the taste and judgment which has guided M. Billet in his 
capacity of a caterer of classic music. 

PART I. 
Grand Trio in B, Op.97. Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, 


MM. Billet, Sainton, & Rousselot .. . . Beethoven. 
Grand Air, “ Der Freischutz,’ Madlle. Magner . Weber. 
. Clementi. 


Sonata (in C major) Op. 38, Piano, M. A. Billett . 
PART II, 
Grand Quatuor in B minor, Op. 3, Piano, Violin, Tenor, 
& Violoncello, MM. Billet, Sainton, and Rousselot . Mendelssohn. 


Ave Maria, Madlle. Magner alge bitese yt . MauriceLevy 
Romances sans Paroles, Venetian Baracolle, 5me. livre, 

No. 5, du 2me. livre, and Spring Song, 5me. livre, 

Piano, M.A. Billet . . .. - » Mendelssohn. 


Marches Pour Piano, 4 Quatre mains, MM. Levy and 
pS ee ems: Sones alias : ‘ . Beethoven. 
Conductor . . 5 . + + M. Levy. 

The programme is unusually attractive, and includes two 
morceaux, which will be hailed by tbe musician as a boon in 
the performance. Clementi’s sonata has never been publicly 
heard in this country, and has not been played anywhere since 
the composer’s death. The ‘‘ Marches pour Piano” is involved 
in the same fate; it has never been been interpreted in public. 
Mendelssohn’s Quatuor is exceedingly difficult, and will put 
M. Billet on his best metal. 

This concert is entitled to the notice of the amateur, no 
less than the connoisseur, and M. Billet is entitled to the 
thanks of all musicians for his restoration of two unknown 
works of two great masters. 





MUSICAL ALMANAC. 

Dec, 17, 1770.. Born, at Bonn, L. Van Beethoven. He died the 
26th of March, 1827. 

Dec. 18, 1786. Born in Holstein, O. M. Von Weber. He died, 
in London, the 5th of July, 1826. 

Dec. 19, 1836. Died, at Paris, F. D. Ch. Stoepel. He was born 
in Prussia, the 14th Nov., 1794, 

Dec. 20, 1847. Died, at Taunton, Dr. William Crotch. He was 
born at Norwich, the 5th July, 1775. 

Dee. 20, 1816. Born, at Vienna, Leopold Von Meyer. 

Dec, 20, 1722. Died, in China, the Emperor Canghie. He esta- 
blished a musical Academy, and promoted the Divine art in his 
dominions. 

Dec. 21, 1847. Died, at Leipsic, F. Kistner, the well-known 
music publisher. 

Dec. 22.,1714. Died, at Rome, Tommaso Bay, the celebrated 
Italian composer. He was born, near Bologna, 1650. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIGNOR PAGLIERI. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World). 


“Sir,—-My attention has been called to an article which appeared in 
your paper of the 10th of last month, headed ‘ Miss Catherine Hayes and 
the Two Egardos.’ 

“With the hope of appearing immediately before the public I was, in 
the month of March, 1848, induced to give up an engagement for three 
years as first tenor at her Majesty’s Theatre, for a similar engagement at 
the Royal Italian Opera for twelve months only; Mr. Costa and the 
directors having first satisfied themselves as to my competency by hear- 
ing me sing. I was suffering from severe cold and hoarseness at the time 
of the rehearsal of the Lucia, and at my earnest request, Mr. Webster 
consented to postpone the performance from Tuesday to Saturday. No 
explanation whatever was given to me for the substitution of M. Roger 
in my place, but I was bound by my contract not to refuse to give up a 















part to another tenor. Mr. Costa afterwards spoke of my coming out in 
another opera; and I never received the slightest intimation that I was 
considered incompetent to discharge the duties which I had undertaken. 
On the contrary, when the directors had an opportunity of terminating 
my engagement six months earlier than the time agreed on, by allowing 
me to accept the offer of an engagement at Madrid, they did not avail 
themselves of it. When they would neither pay my salary nor allow me 
to make use of my talents elsewhere, what could I do but proceed against 
them in acourt of law? They did all in their power to delay the trial, 
and, when they found further delay impossible, their attorney proposed a 
compromise. I was most reluctant to agree to this, but my advisers told 
me that a verdict in my favour would not enable me to recover the 
amount immediately, and that when the time came for enforcing pay- 
ment, Mr. Delafield would probably be without funds. I, therefore, 
accepted about a fourth of what was justly due to me, and subsequent 
events have proved that I was well advised. 

‘Since my engagement terminated I have had very few opportunities 
of appearing before the public, but I have sung at the Hanover-square 
Rooms and in Drury-lane Theatre, and the reception I met with was most 
flattering, and several of your contemporaries praised my voice. On these 
occasions I sang gratuitously, and, Mr. Beale having kindly acceded to my 
offer of appearing in an opera on the same terms, it was arranged that I 
should sing with Miss Catherine Hayes in the Sonnambula. There is not 
a word of truth in your statement that I was specially engaged for the 
Lucia, Puritani, and Norma, though I have sung successfully in all these 
operas, and hope to do so again, in spite of the intrigues of my enemies. 
I rehearsed the Sonnambula with Miss Hayes in London, and I had every 
reason to expect a favourable déliit. Unfortunately, an attack of influenza 
came on just before I left London, bnt I hoped to have four or five days? 
rest before being called on to sing. The day after my arrival in Dublin I 
was informed that circumstances might occur which would place my 
fellow-artists in a most unpleasant position unless I consented to sing in 
the Lucia on the following evening. 1 was induced to promise-to do 
so if the state of my health would allow, aud if my services 
should be considered indispensable. Next day I was called on to 
fulfil my promise. I went through the rehearsal on the stage 
in the morning. My pleas of indisposition were overruled by the kind 
encouragement of Miss Hayes, Mr. Benedict, and the rest of the com- 
pany; and I had sang the part so often at the principal theatres in Italy, 
and also in France, that I, perhaps too readily, consented to appear in 
the evening. The indulgence of the public was asked for in the usual 
manner; and I believe that I should have obtained it, but for the pre- 
sence of the popular tenor whose name appeared in your article. Your 
report would seem to imply that the call for that gentleman arose after 
I had been ‘ extinguished.’ On the contrary, it was the cause of my not 
proceeding with the part. The cry began before I had sung more than a 
few bars, and I felt myself unable in such a state of health to bear up 
against it. I therefore informed Miss Hayes that I was too unwell to 
continue the duet; and she, having addressed a few words to the 
audience to that effect, withdrew from the stage; and, as a matter of 
course, the drop-scene was lowered. I met with the kindest sympathy 
from those who were able to appreciate my self-sacrifice and its motives, 
but I naturally declined remaining in Dublin. I may here mention that 
T never had the pleasure of singing with Miss Hayes until the present 
year. So much for the truth of the assertion that I ‘broke down’ 
singing with that lady at Venice. My career on the Continent was of 
no inconsiderable duration, and from first to last was successful. The 
state of affairs there, and the desire not to be condemned in England un- 
heard, have kept me in London; and if I succeed in re-establishing my 
health, which my medical attendants now give me some hope of doing, 
I trust that the public will have an opportunity of deciding whether 
Iam ‘a feeble and incapable singer,’ and whether I or my anonymous 
assailants best deserve the title of ‘ impostors.’ 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


* Dec. 20. “Onorato Pacuiieri.” 





MANCHESTER MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

In the year 1741, a decayed attorney named Tymmins, 
established a society in London for the practice of part music, 
especially of Madrigals, a species of composition he ardently 
loved, and to which his attention had been turned by Dr. 
Pepusch, a learned musician of that day, His first associates 
were of the humblest class of artizans and mechanics, men 
who had imbibed a taste for music, by practising psalmody in 
their parish churches, and to whom the light pieces brought 
under their notice presented considerable attractions. The 
society prospered, it gained the favour of the wealthy, and 
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continued for many years to receive the support of tho whose 
acknowledged the beauty of a majority of the compositions 
which came within the range of its scheme. In 1840, about 
one hundred years after the establishment of the London 
Society, a similar society was set on foot in Manchester, and 
the annual concert given on Monday night, in the Town Hall, 
proves its vitality, the proficiency of those who form its choir, 
and the excellent quality of the entertainment they can present 
before their friends. We have been present at the private 
meetings, and we can say it is a sight of no ordinary interest 
‘to see some fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen, mostly 
amateurs, engaging in the practical study of pieces which have 
stood the test of time and of severe criticism. Of the recent 
‘performance a short notice will be found below. 

_ The practice of madrigal singing appears to have come into 
England in the sixteenth century, and to have remained in 
vogue up to the seventeenth century, when it was somewhat 
suddenly superseded by concerts of music for instruments 
alone, voices being excluded from any share in the entertain- 
ment. Writers on musical history seem to agree in the view 
that the madrigal originated in Italy; but respecting the 
derivation of the name there has been considerable discussion, 
some holding to the opinion that it was given because the 
inhabitants of a place in Spain bearing the name, invented 
these part songs. Dante calls them Madriale, and it is 
‘thought by some writers that the composition w s originally a 
short poem addressed to the Virgin, alla Madre, hence 
Madriale, and madrigal, and the term being afterwards applied 
to short poems upon love and gallantry, by the Italians and 
French, the original import was lost. Others, again, suppose 
it to flow from a Spanish word signifying ‘“‘to rise in the 
morning,” as they were said to be sung in the morning to the 
mistresses of the singers. But though the madrigal in its more 
perfected form was not known in England until the sixteenth 
century, there are evidences that part singing of a similar 
kind was in vogue here at an earlier date; for in the 
British Museum there is an ancient canon in manuscript, 
with the date 1463, a rota or round in unison, in four 
parts. Dr. Burney, arguing upon evidence he adduces, 
supposes that it had been in use in Northumbria, and this 
leads to the belief that Ravenscroft, one of the composers to 
be found in the list of madrigal writers, only acted upon what 
was then a well-known custom, when he wrote one for the 
ungainly dialect of Somerset.. The Northumbrian canon is a 
kind of natural symphonious harmony, with a drone of bass 
at the end. In 1588, William Byrd, “one of the gent. of the 
queene’s majesties honourable chappell,” published certain 
songs in parts, which are generally put at the head of our 
catalogues, but the madrigals first brought to England, and 
published under the name, appear to have been introduced by 
Nicholas Younge, a gentleman who is styled by some a mer- 
chant, and by others a teacher of music, who had them per- 
formed in chambers, before audiences of his friends. They 
were so well received, that composers in this country were 
induced to publish Italian compositions, adapting English 
synonymes to the notes. They were secular songs in parts, 
possessing a certain degree of elegance in the original lan- 
guage, but, though Italian was well understood here at that 
period among the upper classes, the translations are often 
trashy and uncouth attempts. By degrees the madrigal came 
into general use, a circumstance partly attributable to the 
universal diffusion of musical knowledge among the noble and 
wealthy. Henry VIII. was a composer of church music, and 
Elizabeth was a proficient upon the virginals, At social 
meetings and in private families persons of rank, every well 





educated person in fact, of both sexes, was expected to 
be able to sing in a part song at table. Singing was 
the usual entertainment of the well-bred of both sexes, and 
they were furnished at an early period, after the intro- 
duction of the art of printing, with books and notes, gene- 
rally of an oblong quarto size, with both notes and words 
printed in good characters, in letter-press, but without bars. 
With this encouragement, no wonder therefore that our native 
composers soon commenced to write the music, and were not 
content with introducing foreign productions, and we find one 
Watson, about 1590, advertising a set in which are included 
two by Byrd, “ composed after the Italian vain” (vein). In 
many instances, where the composers take their own poetic 
effusions as the medinm for their music, we meet with unintel- 
ligible collections of words arranged in lines, intended for 
sonnets ; others more intelligible are ungrammatical and un- 
couth; but where the composer has gone to the works of a poet, 
as Weelkes did when he selected from Shakspere’s “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” well written musical ideas and real poetry are found 
in graceful alliance. They appear, however, very often 
to have been quite- careless -about the words selected, 
adapting traits of elegant and pleasing melody to words 
evidently selected without a thought. While much of beauty 
marked many of the lines, there was that eccentric sentimen- 
tality of tone about them which distinguishes the poetry of 
the age. Nymphs and shepherds, yelept Phoebe, Chloe, 
Dapbne, Amyntas, &c., are to be found in éach, and the ex- 
ploits of Cupid form the burden. Very many of them were 
made the vehicle for inordinate praise of patrons and mistresses ; 
the Virgin Queen fell in for her full share in a set by different 
hands, entitled Oriana’s Triumphs; ” andthe last new madrigals, 
and the fair object to whom they were addressed, formed the 
subject of discussion among the gossips who frequented “Paul's 
Walk.” A composition of a similar character used in the 
court masques, may have tended to make this more common, 
for the most fulsome flattery was the main ingredient of the 
gorgeous spectacles which were then in vogue. This jolly god 
Bacchus appears to have been celebrated but seldom in them, 
for only one composition in his praise, strictly a madrigal, is 
known. In the days when the largest amount of genius was 
employed upon them, they were short, humorous, or satirical 
poems, free and unequal in their versification, not confined to 
the regularity of the sonnet, not possessing the point of the 
epigram, but containing often some tender and delicate thought 
expressed in simple and pathetic terms ; the joys of spring 
appear to have touched the hearts of most, the yerdant beauty 
of May has been sung by all, and very many have thrown a 
pastoral character into the words selected which give them an 
admirable freshness. Christmas was of course a regular time 
for the performance of these social melodies, and at that period 
the ancestral halls and court mansions were vocal with them. 

In the decadence of the madrigals it seems certain that the 
words for which they were written fell off ; and in the reign of 
James I. vocal music for the chamber and for social and private 
purposes, distinct from that of the church or the theatre, con- 
sisted chiefly of madrigals written in the preceding reign ; but 
the composers seemed to have lost all solicitude about the 
words, and not unfrequently they preferred those of solmisation, 
commencing with them, or with “ fal las” as they were 
termed, and from. which some of the compositions were named. 
The rough ‘‘Hey derry, down,” was a burden occasions 
ally, though we incline to think it belonged to the music of a 
lower grade of people. The commonality at the time 
had their rounds, or roundels, and catches, in which they 
celebrated the powers of good liquor, rustic loves, ang rural 
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life, in music of a homelier and generally less artistic character. 
The catches were local songs, for several voices, in which the 
parts were caught or taken up in succession, and of which there are 
many instances familiar at the present day ; in theroundsthe voices 
succeed each other at regular intervals of time. In 1639, the 
last madrigals appear to have been published in England (the 
set bears the name of Walter Porter); but for years after that 
the music continued in vogue, and the cavaliers in the wars of 
the Commonwealth used to cheer their solitude, and make 
their hiding places less irksome, by trolling some catch, 
satirising old Noll and his victorious companions in arms. 
From the accession of James, however, madrigal writing and 
madrigal singing rapidly declined ; English musicians found no 
favour or patronage from the Stuarts, and they were soon 
silent, and continued so until after the Restoration. 

The practice of the best compositions which this prolific era 
in the history of the music produced is the business of the 
Manchester Madrigal Society. It also includes short anthems 
put out during the period, canons, motets, a grave kind of 
song, and occasionally, by way of variety, a catch or round, 
The sources from whence the conductors draw their programmes 
are varied and ample, while the selections are judicious. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Batre continues to be féted at Berlin, where his Mulatto 
(Bondman) will be forthwith produced. 

HaxmarkeT Turatre.—A new and original three act comedy, 
by Mr. Buckstone, entitled Leap- Year ; or, the Ladies’ Privilege, 
will be produced on Tuesday, with a strong cast, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Buckstone, 
Mrs, Fitzwilliam, &c. 

Society or Britisn Musicians.—A chamber trial of new works 
by the Members and Associates of this Society, took place on the 
7th at 23, Berners Street, when the following productions were 
heard for the first time :—-A sonata for piano and violoncello, and a 
quintett by J. B. Calkin ; trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
by J. Benthin, and C, E. Horsley, played by Messrs. C. E. Horsley, 
Zerbini, and Guest, and a pianoforte sonata for fonr hands; by 
Walter Macfarren, interpreted by Kate Loder and the author. 

Exeter Hati.—A performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, took place last night, under Mr. 
Costa’s direction, The principal singers were Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. A. Novello, and Herr 
Formes. The hal! was crowded, and the Oratorio excited the 
greatest enthusiasm, despite of the prescribed decorum. The per- 
formance was generally considered the most complete and perfect 
which has been given in England, Miss Catherine Hayes created 
a most favourable impression, and Herr Formes sang with immense 
power and unprecedented effect. The lateness of the hour 
hinders us from entering into details. 

Exutsition or Inpustry, 1851.—The first meeting of the Royal 
Commissioners for promoting this object was held yesterday at the 
New Palace, Westminster. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert presided, and the attendance was very numerous. We 
understand that the main business transacted related to the pre- 
liminary contract which had been entered into between the Society 
of Arts and the Messrs. Munday. The Commissioners were of 
opinion, that the contract which had enabled the proposal to be 
brought to its present state, and had guaranteed the carrying into 
effect the proposed Exhibition, was of a strictly reasonable and 
indeed of a very liberal character; but, in accordance with what 
appeared to be the wishes of the public, they decided to give 
notice of its termination, and to place the whole undertaking upon 
the basis of a general subscription, publie feeling having been so 
strongly expressed in support of the Exhibition as to render any 
such contract now quite unnecessary. 

Tuomas Moore.— The poet is in the enjoyment of good health, 
physical and intellectual, at his cottage at Sioperton, takes his daily 

ks aloug the terrace which borders his pretty garden, and «rives 
as usual each day in a small pony carriage ; he is not living in more 


than the ordinary retirement in which he has passed the last seven 
or eight years of his life. 

Lota Mowres aNp HER HusBanp.—Exrract O£ A LETTER 
rrom Caviz, Dec. 27.—Lola Montes and Mr, Heald have been 
here for the last ten days They came from Barcelona. She is 
much altered and aged, not so good looking as when here in 1842, 
Her temper is not at all improved, and her delight seems to be to 
keep Heald in the greatest terror and dread of her. Heald made 
his escape with his Bogiish servant from the hotel Ismenez (where 
they were staying on Christmas morning), and is supposed to have 
gune to Gibraltar. Lola was furious. She went in a French 
steamer that evening with her two friends, foreigners, who are in 
her party, to Algesiras, and sent Ismencz and other men by land ; so 
that if Heald does not succeed in getting on board the Pacha, she 
hopes to catch him. It is reported on good authority to-day that 
Heald has embarked this morning on board the Pacha, and he 
will now be enabled to reach England in safety, and no doubt feel 
grateful to his aunt for all she has done for him. The Observer 
states that Mr. Heald has arrived in London, and put up at an hotel 
in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 

Jenny Linp.—Since the nightingale left England she has 
enjoyed the repose she has so much needed amid the beautiful 
scenery of Switzerland and the Tyrol—her health having been 
previously re-established by the baths at Ems—her voice, it is said, 
is more powerful and flexible than ever. Russia, America, and 
England are wooing her return to the exercise of her profession, and 
the King of Sweden has sent a special messenger to entreat her 
presence in her native city, when she was able to undertake the 
journey. The death of the lamented Bishop of Norwich was almost 
as great a trial to the fair songstress as the death of her friend 
Mendelssohn had been: in one of her latest letters she entreated 
the friend, to whom she wrote, to place a chaplet of ivy, which she 
enclosed, upon the grave of Dr. Stanley ‘as her tears ;” this 
simple offering is in accordance with one of the eustoms of her 
country. Jenny Lind is now at Lubeck, but will soon proceed 
thence to Berlin. 

CuakLoTrensurc, Dec. 26.— Amongst the festivities on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte and the 
hereditary prince of Saxe-Meiningen was a concert in the Royal 
Palace. The programme contained :—Duo for two pianos, Messrs. 
Taubert and Kullak, Herz; Air from Elijzh, Herr F, Késter, 
Mendelssohn ; Romance from Bohemian Girl, Herr Mantius, 
Balfe ; Quartet from Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Aria, “ Lascia,” 
Madlle. ‘l'uczek, Handel; Air, Der Mulatto, Herr Koster, Balfe ; 
Terzetto, “ Adio,” Curschmann. His Majesty expressed to the 
popular composer of Der Mulatto (who accompanied on the piano) 
his satisfaction iu the most gracious words. 

CuettennamM.—The Distin Family gave their first concert at 
the Assembly Kooms on Wednesday evening—and an excellent 
concert it was, though the performances were confined chiefly to 
themselves, assisted, however, in the vocal department by Miss L. 
Paton, and a Miss O’Connor, who we heard for the first time on 
this occasion. Several harmonised compositions were sung in a 
very effective style, including Ford’s beautiful madrigal, “ When 
first I saw your face :” but the principal attractions consisted ia the 
instrumental performances of Messrs, Distin, who, whether playing 
alone or in company, delighted those who heard them; and in 
all their pieces were loudly encored. The Sax-horn solo, by Mr. ’ 
H. Distin, on Bellini’s well-known air of “ All is lost,” was one of 
the most masterly efforts on that instrument we ever listened to; 
and the finish and delicacy of execution in the Echo Duet, on the 
French horn, was all that the most critical ear could have desired. 
A second concert is to be given this afternoon, affording to those 
whose evening engagements at this season of the year may have 
prevented their attendance last night, an opportunity of enjoying 
the really musical treat proffered to their acceptance.— Cheltenham 
Looker-on. . 

Mr. Joun Panry’s Entertainment.—A very full audience 
attended at the Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday evening, 
attraeted by Mr, John Parry’s new entertainment, entitled Lights 
and Shadows of Social Life. Of the design and merits of this 
musical extravaganza, the literary portion of which is from the 

| versatile and ready pen of Albert Smith, we have spoken on a 





| former occasion af length. Nor is it necessary for us to add any- 
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thing to the favourable opinion we have already given of Mr- 
Parry’s share, as musical composer or compiler. Since it was first 
made known to the public, Lights and Shadows of Social Life has 
one the round of the provinces, where its metropolitan success has 
Gece more than confirmed. Mr. John Parry, who was warmly 
received, was in excellent voice, and went through his arduous task 
(the whole labour of representation devolving on himself) with 
untiring spirit, exciting the hilarity and applause of his hearers 
without intermission. The most salient points were ‘the speech” 
of Mr. Percy Vavasour, the purport of which is left by the speaker 
to the imagination of his hearers ; the caricature of Mr. Little- 
borough, the plethoric chairman ; the rehearsal of an operetta, in 
which, with his well-known facility, Mr. Parry simultaneously 
assumes the personages of soprano, tenor, and bass; the pic-nic ; 
and the optloaies uneasy gentleman ina diligence. The imitation 
of the ophicleide. by means of a simple roll of paper, must also be 
cited as one of Mr. Parry’s most genuine bits of mimicry. These 
humorous parodies were relished as heartily as ever, while the 
musical part of the audience fully appreciated that easy command 
of the pianoforte which enables Mr. Parry to endow the jokes and 
droll incidents of Albert Smith with a peculiar and characteristic 
colouring. The entertainment being of agreeably short duration, 
very few persons left before the conclusion. 
‘estrmon1aL To Mr, W. H. Ancet.—On Saturday evening, 
the 15th ult, a number of gentlemen met at Mr. G. Morgan’s, the 
Albion Tavern, Prince’s Street, for the purpose of presenting to Mr. 
Angel a testimonial which had been subscribed for by a few of his 
friends, as a mark of their esteem for his general conduct, as an 
actor and a gentleman, during the thirteen years he had been a 
member of the Bristol company. The room was densely crowded, 
upwards of 130 persons being present. The chairman having ad- 
dressed Mr. Angel in a eulogistic and eloquent speech, concluded 
by presenting him with a handsomely chased silver box, containing 
twenty guineas, and bearing the following inscription on the lid :— 
“ This box (filled with gold) was presented to Mr. W. H. Angel 
by a few of his friends, as a mark of respect on his leaving Bristol. 
Dec. 15th, 1849.” Mr. Angel having expressed his acknowledge- 
ments in a speech, several toasts were given, and the evening ter- 
minated jollily—Feliz Farley.—[This is the Mr. Angel who has 
appeared in Mr. Anderson’s company at Drury Lane Theatre.— 
vp. M.W.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sims Reeves, Formes, Ernst, and Thalberg. 
WEDNESDAY next, January 16th, will be held the 


Thirteenth of the LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 


(which will be the last but two of the series of Fifteen,) when the above 
unrivalled Artists will appear, together with Misses LUCOMBE, EYLES, 
and POOLE, and Mrs. ALEXANDER NEWTON; Messrs. SMYTHSON 
and LAND. 

Tickets, 1s. and 2s,; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s, May be had of 
Mr. StaMMERs, at the Office of the Concerts, No. 4, in Exeter Hall, and of 





FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


FOURTH APPEARANCES OF M. CHOLLET & Mapiie. CHARTON. 
Not an Order will be given during these Performances. 
Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that the performance of French 
Plays will be continued at this Theatre 
ON MONDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1850, 
Commencing at Eight o’clock precisely, by the fourth performance of a New 
Opera, in Three Acts, entitled 
LE VAL D'ANDORRE, 

Music composed by Hatevy, the libretéo written by M. De St. GeoncEs 
During the following week, will be produced HeRoLp’s celebrated Opera of 
ZAMPA, 

Principal characters by M. CHOLLET and Mdlle. CHARTON. 


A new and popular opera, by AMBRoIsE THoMas, entitled “LE CAID,” 
is also in a forward state of preparation. 


Prices of Admission: Boxes, 6s., Pit, 3s., Amphitheatre, 2s. Doors will 
be opened at rm gt o’clock, and the performances commence at 
Eight. Boxes, § Tickets, and Season Prospectuses, may be secured at 


_DISTINS’. CONCERTS. 


Messrs. DISTIN anp SONS will, perform on the SAX HORNS, at the 
following places :—Jan. 14th, Stafford; 15th, Derby; 17th, Loughbro’; 18th, 
Leicester; 2lst, Stamford.’ Vocalists, Misses O’CONNOR and PATON. 
Drawings and Prices of Sax Horns, Cornets, &c., to be obtained of HENR 
Distin, 31, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, London. - 





Just Published. 
POLKA GLISSANTE. 


“The Potxa GiissaNnTe has a clearly-marked and especially catching 
melody, and is at once most admirably suited for dancing and effective for 
the pianist.”— Musical World, 

ALSO THE 


TWIN POLKAS, 


BY 
WALTER CECIL MACFARREN, 


“ JuLIE and MaRiE, as these Polkas are severally named, are twins, not 
only in respect of their simultaneous publication, but equally in respect of 
their excellence, which is such as to insure them very general admiration 
whenever they may be heard.. They are characterised by an irresistible 
piquancy, and are remarkably showy in proportion to their difficulty for the 
pianoforte.”—Musical World. 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 
“LA POLKA GLISSANTE,” Price 2s., and“ THE TWIN POLKAS,” 


Price 2s. 6d., sent free, for postage stamps, by W. C. MACFARREN, 38, 
Albert Street, Mornington Crescent. 


CORELLI’S SOLOS. 


TO VIOLIN PLAYERS AND ORGANISTS. 
Just Published, 


A new edition of the above celebrated Work, with the Organ, or Figured 
Bass part arranged for the Pianoforte ; and with separate parts for the Violin, 
Violoncello, or Contra-basso. 

By GEORGE PIGOTT. i 
All the slow movements in these Solos are well suited for Voluntaries and 
Combination Pieces for the Organ, when the swell and pedals accompany a 
solo stop. Many of the quick movements are also susceptible of adaptation as 
Trios for two claviers and pedal, and form, in that shape, interesting and 
improving practice. j F 
Price to Subscribers, £1 1s. ; to Non-Subscribers £1 11s. 6d. 


TO BE HAD OF 
FORSTER, 13, Macclesfield Street, Soho: 
WITHERS, Coventry Street, Haymarket ; 
BETTS, Royal Exchange; and 4 
ADDISON & Co., Regent Street. 


TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
A COMPLETE REFORM IN THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


Just published, in a handsome royal 8vo. volume, price 24s., dedicated, by 
permission, to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 


THE GENEUPHONIC GRAMMAR 
OF HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, & MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
PRECEDED BY THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
By the aid of this Work alone, any one may acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of Music, from the simplest elements to the capability of composing a 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, or a Score for a full orchestra, in a less number. 
of months than years have hitherto been required. The Geneuphonic System 
has been approved by the immortal Rossini, Carmicer, Mercadante, 
Dr. Busby, and by all the great Composers to whom it was communicated. 
It is to the Musical Student what the railroad is to the Traveller, with this 
difference, that the casualties that may happen to the one cannot possibly 
occur to the other. : 
The GENEUPHONIC GRAMMAR may be had at Messrs. Longman 
and Co., Paternoster Row; Jeffs, Burlington Arcade; R. Cocks, New 
Burlington Street; Cramer, Beale, and Co., and all the principal Music 
Sellers in the Kingdom. 
Communications respecting TEACHING the GENEUPHONIC SYs- 
TEM to be addressed to Messrs, VERNEUIL and Hoskins, care of Messrs 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., Music Sellers, Regent Street. 
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